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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


Twenty-sixth Annual Convention 


FIRST SESSION, 
Friday, November 29th, at 10 A. M. 


President WiLL1AM H. MAXWELL, presiding. 








ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 


PRESIDENT EDGAR FAHS SMITH, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Here at the University of Pennsylvania we are accustomed to 
say the latch string is out at all times to our friends, which would 
imply that they are welcome. You especially are most welcome, 
for your Association in its purpose, as an adherent of colleges, 
is one with us in the work which has been going forward on 
definite lines for more than one hundred and sixty years. Not 
to inflict a history of our University upon you, but merely to 
orient you in your surroundings, and to advise you of a congenial 
atmosphere, let me add that the basis of the college curriculum 
throughout this country had its birth in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, so it stands to reason that the University has more 
than an ordinary interest in all pertaining to college training and 
that which precedes it. Of course the curriculum most of us know 
has suffered change; but it is there in skeleton form, at least, and 
sometimes some of us wonder whether it might not be well to 
deprive it of its modern diaphanous trimmings and restore to it 
some of its pristine solidity. But that is your problem. 

The University is happy in the thought that you, the leaders 
in important educational movements, have agreed to spend a few 
hours in our company. 

The program offers a number of attractive subjects. May 
their discussion profit all who are fortunate enough to be here. 
Our wish is that this session of the Association may be full ot 
many happy personal experiences, and be rich in the results of 
your unselfish study of the problems before you. And when 
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you have completed your deliberations and disperse to your 
homes, please remember that you bear with you a hearty invita- 
tion to come again. 


RESPONSE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. MAXWELL. 


Mr. Provost of the University of Pennsylvania, in the name 
of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, I beg to thank you, sir, for your 
kindly welcome and for your great hospitality. I can assure you 
that we shall all bear with us and remember that invitation you 
have so kindly extended to us. 

The subject, ladies and gentlemen, which we are to discuss 
this morning, no less a one than the kind of examination upon 
which students should be graduated from college and graduated 
from high school, is one, to my thinking, of the first importance. 
I shall not, therefore, take up any time in making a more ex- 
tended reply to the kindly words of welcome that have fallen 
from the lips of the Provost, but will ask him to take our deed 
for the word, and shall immediately present to you the first 
speaker, President Lowell, of Harvard University, who will 
address you on “The Use of the Comprehensive Examination in 
College Education.” 
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THE VALUE OF THE GENERAL EXAMINATION IN 
COLLEGE EDUCATION. 


BY PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The lower creatures lay enormous quantities of eggs in order 
that a few individuals may escape the wholesale destruction to 
which they are exposed. The higher forms have a small num- 
ber of offspring, which are protected from the moment of birth 
by their parents or by their own means of escape. In the early 
forms of life, Nature aims with a shotgun; in the more highly 
developed, where the type is perfected, she aims with a rifle. 

In the so-called enrichment of courses of study in school and 
college, in the multiplication of unrelated options, we have been 
aiming with shotguns. It is high time we used arms of preci- 
sion—that we had a more exact conception of what a school or 
college education is intended to accomplish, and how the result 
is to be attained. 

The object of education in school and college may be stated 
in general terms as acquiring, in the largest measure possible, 
the ability to use one’s brains. In a vocational, technical or pro- 
fessional school it is the use of one’s brains in a definite, limited 
field for one particular purpose. In a general education the ob- 
ject is to develop one’s mental powers for any purpose to which 
they may subsequently be applied. This is, of course, a much 
more difficult problem, especially in view of our ignorance how 
far aptitudes acquired in one subject can be transferred to another. 
But in both cases the object to be attained is of the same general 
character—to this extent at least, that it is the capacity to make 
use of one’s faculties. 

What test shall we apply to discover whether the process has 
been effective or not? That is an obvious question to ask; but, 
before trying to answer it, another, which underlies it, presents 
itself. Do we want to subject pupils to any test at all? Some 
people seem to cherish doubts on that point. Surely in training 
men to shoot with a rifle we should want to have a mark for 
them to fire at, and a report of the hits on the target. Without 
this it would be impossible for the man to measure his own 
gain in proficiency, or the instructor the value of his methods. 
Without a test of some sort the pupil lacks a most important 
stimulus, and a standard by which to judge himself; while the 
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teacher is in danger of substituting routine for results, of mis- 
taking means for ends, of fixing his attention on the perform- 
ance of tasks to the exclusion of mastery of the art. Everyone 
must be familiar with the student who misjudges himself sadly 
until he is tried by examination, and with the teacher who is 
grievously mistaken about the earnestness of the work his pupils 
are doing and the amount they have really learned (sometimes 
even after he has examined them himself). Study or teaching 
not tested in some effective way is of uncertain value, and should 
not be allowed to pass unchallenged. 

Assuming that a test of some kind ought to be applied, we re- 
turn to the question, what kind of a test should be used? In 
training sodiers to be marksmen, we do not measure merely their 
correctness in holding a rifle and adjusting the sight. We do not 
say that when they have fired a gun held in proper position a 
certain number of times standing, kneeling and lying down; when 
they have fixed the sight accurately a certain number of times 
for different distances, and so forth, they are to be awarded a 
certificate as marksmen. On the contrary, when their practice 
is deemed sufficient, we set them to fire at a target; and judge 
them by the score they actually achieve. In short, we judge them 
by their success in the result they have been striving to attain, not 


by the length of their practice in the means of attaining it. 

The same principle ought to be applied in education. The ob- 
ject of instruction being ability to use one’s faculties, the con- 
clusive test should be the acquired ability to use them—in the 
subjects, of course, that have been studied. The process the 
students have been put through is merely a means to an end, and 
it is not enough to make sure that the process has been faithfully 
pursued. We need to measure, not only what the student has 
done, but what he can do. I am aware that this is at variance 
with the current trend of American education. We are in the 
habit of demanding that the student shall have done the work 
of such and such school periods, or taken so many courses; and 
at best that he shall have passed an examination in each of them 
at the time; allowing him to treat them like deposits in a savings 
bank to be accumulated until they have reached the required 
amount of credit, but forgetting that, unlike deposits in a good 
savings bank, they are liable to depreciation, and draw interest 
at very different rates according as they are made in gold, silver 


or paper money. 
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We are a people of orderly and mechanical temperament, who 
like to standardize things, to make the parts of a fabric inter- 
changeable, so that we can operate wholesale by arithmetic. But 
such a method depends upon the uniformity of the material, and 
students are not uniform in natural gifts or intensity of appli- 
cation. We are learning the need of treating students as indi- 
viduals ; yet we do not measure the individual finished product, 
but inquire only about the process that has been applied to it. 
The medical profession, for example, is trying with most laud- 
able earnestness to raise the standard of education of recruits to 
its ranks; and it is doing so mainly by providing that medical 
students, at certain periods of their medical and pre-medical 
training, shall have taken courses in such and such _ sub- 
jects. Quite apart from the fact that this tends to exclude 
from the profession highly capable young men who have not 
chosen their career early enough to comply with the require- 
ments, the measure is in itself inaccurate. A youth who has taken 
a college course in chemistry with the minimum pass mark a 
couple of years before entering the medical school may know 
far less of the subject than another who has studied it thoroughly 
in his uncle’s laboratory; but the former is within the rules, and 
the latter is not. All tests are only approximate measurements, 
and this approximation is very rough. It would seem to be a 
case of our tendency to rely on automatic mechanism, or on a 
formula. In most other countries the proficiency of a medical 
student is measured by a general examination at the end of his 
professional training, or by two such examinations; one at the 
close of his laboratory work, and the other final on clinical sub- 
jects. But instead of that we ask whether he has complied faith- 
fully with the ritual. 

In drawing attention to the value of a general examination 
I am well aware of its difficulties, its defects and its limitations. 
We cannot use it as a substitute for all other tests and leave the 
pupil unmeasured until he presents himself for the great ordeal. 
That may do well enough for post-graduate work, but it can be 
done only in the case of mature men. Yet this does not disprove 
its utility in addition to current tests of a less extensive character. 
Again, a general examination is limited by the very nature of its 
object. Its purpose is to ascertain the ability of the student to 
use his faculties on the subjects he has studied; and, therefore, 
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he must have worked on the subject long enough to correlate the 
knowledge obtained at different times in sundry courses. The 
general examination at graduation from a German gymnasium 
has been severely criticised. It is of necessity a review of all 
the various subjects pursued in the school, and is almost in- 
evitably a test of memory preceded by strenuous cramming. It 
was partly for this reason, no doubt, that the general examina- 
tion on the whole curriculum common in our colleges half a 
century ago was abandoned. 

I hold no brief for a return to that system, but for the advan- 
tages of a general examination on a subject in which a student 
has concentrated a considerable part of his work for a period of 
years. Nor do I urge this in any dogmatic spirit. Probably it 
is not capable of universal application; but there are cases to 
which it can be applied with great benefit. These are especially 
where the nature of the subject does not by itself compel a corre- 
lation of all the knowledge acquired, or a vigorous exercise of 
other mental faculties than memory; for we cannot repeat too 
often that the object of such an examination is not to test the 
memory of the facts learned, but of the ability to make use of 
them. Almost every country but America prescribes a general 
examination of some kind at the close of school or university 
education ; and, it would appear to work exceedingly well in uni- 
versities, where the work of the student has been concentrated on 
a single subject or on a group of related ones. 

Herein lies the difficulty with a general examination covering 
all the subjects of the school course. A shoemaker had better 
stick to his last; without expressing opinions on matters in which 
his knowledge is insufficient ; and therefore I shall not venture to 
say whether or not there is concentration enough in a secondary 
school course to make such an examination of real value. I can 
only say that we have made an attempt to do something of the 
kind in the new system of entrance examinations for Harvard 
College; for we accept the certificate of the school that the boy 
has completed a high school course adequate on its face as a 
preparation for college work, and then we examine him on four 
subjects only—presumably those to which he has devoted most 
attention. The examinations are fairly severe; for, of the can- 
didates admitted to them, nearly forty per cent. have been 
rejected; whereas, of those who apply under the old system of 
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examining on every subject, less than twenty-five per cent. fail. 
Of course, it is far too early for any definite conclusion on the 
exact value of the new examinations; and it may be that the 
broom sweeps cleaner now that it is new than it will when it has 
become older. However, the fact that the students admitted in 
this way have done better work in the one and only year that they 
have as yet been in college than those who were admitted under 
the old system would seem to show that the four examinations 
are not a bad test of the boys’ capacity and training. It may be 
objected that these are not really general examinations, but rather 
examinations by sample; and that is true. Still, one of the objects 
in view was that of testing the boy’s power of using his knowl- 
edge, rather than his mere memory of the subject. Moreover, 
they contain one of the important principles of a general exami- 
nation ; that of measuring the boy as he stands at the completion 
of his studies, for they must all be taken at one time, instead of 
admission to college by an accumulation of credits on subjects 
studied and perhaps forgotten, what has passed from the mind 
being not only the details, but the mastery of the subject. 

In our university work we are making an attempt on a more 
ambitious scale to adopt the principle of a general examination in 
some departments. The medical school has adopted two general 
examinations; one near the close of the second, and the other at 
the end of the fourth year. The divinity school has established 
a general examination of the same kind; and, at the request of 
the college departments concerned, the faculty has sanctioned a 
general examination for the men who concentrate their work in 
history, political science or economics. We believe that by this 
process we can escape much of the evil that comes from the 
choice of college courses because they are easy, or because the 
mere title sounds interesting; that we can compel the student to 
correlate what he has learned, retaining the substance of it in his 
mind long enough to produce a permanent impression; that we 
can induce him to read for himself, instead of absorbing infor- 
mation carefully prepared for him; and that we can make him 
look at each study that he takes up from the point of view of its 
relation to the whole. In short, we hope that we can make the 
course in his mind what it should be; a means to an end, not a 
credit to be saved and a piece of work to be checked off and 
discussed. 
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The examination, be it daily, monthly, yearly or general, inevi- 
tably determines in large measure the student’s attitude toward 
his work. If his fate depends upon the daily lesson he is impelled 
to constant diligence in his daily tasks; if upon the examination 
in a course at the end of the term his mind is drawn to the matters 
covered by the course, and to some extent to the personal 
psychology of the instructor. These things are not to be decried 
or eliminated, but something more is needed, at least in college 
education—the fixing of the student’s attention upon the subject 
itself, and the importance of obtaining a mastery thereof over 
and above any one course or the point of view of any one 
instructor. That end can be greatly promoted by a general exam- 
ination in the subject as a connected whole. 

The success of such a plan depends, of course, upon the exam- 
ination papers that are set. In unskillful hands they might be so 
rigorous as to be prohibitive for all but the best scholars, or so 
vague and so easy as to be futile. The art of examination is a 
difficult but most important one, well worth careful attention by 
the ablest teachers, for upon it much of the efficiency of teaching 
depends; and this is the more true the higher the grade of edu- 
cation. An examination in a single college course must in the 
nature of things be directed primarily to ascertaining whether the 
students have done their work, and must, therefore, require no 
little detailed knowledge of facts. But a general examination, 
superimposed thereon, should have for its object a correlation of 
facts gathered from many sources without going far into details. 
It should aim at measuring the ability to marshal facts, the clear- 
ness of conception, the grasp of principles and the mastery of the 
subject. In doing so it can hardly fail to have an effect upon the 
instructor as well as the student. He too has his attention directed 
to the subject no less than to his course, which becomes, as it 
should be, a means to an end. He, too, is measured by the success 
of his pupils at the ordeal. 

No one can be blind to the difficulties and questions that bristle 
about the application in practice of such an examination, and with 
many of these I have not sought to deal. I have endeavored 
merely to touch upon some of the salient aspects of the problem, 
because I believe it to be one that our colleges must face. 
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COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATION AND FOR ADMIS- 
SION TO COLLEGE 


BY EDWARD J. GOODWIN, PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


It is well within the truth to say that the influence of the public 
high schools on the nation’s intellectual, moral and social life is 
already very great and is bound mightily to increase as they be- 
come more numerous and more efficient. Among all the schools 
that promote the higher education the secondary school holds the 
vantage-ground in its power to give form and substance to our 
civilization which is still plastic with the elements of youth and 
full of possibilities but dimly outlined. For this high school of 
America brings into sympathetic contact, in the very morning of 
life’s work-day, the brightest minds of every part of our fertile 
democracy. It is the life-preparatory school for more than four- 
fifths of all its students. It opens for the sons'and daughters of 
poverty the door of admission to higher institutions of learning. 
It is the dominating influence with boys and girls during the early 
adolescent years, when the youth ties together and makes organic 
the stores of knowledge gained in childhood, when ambition takes 
wing, when ideals are formed and character crystallizes. Finally, 
and here is a thing that reaches far beyond any possible mapping 
of the subject, every excellence and every defect that characterize 
this magazine of potent influences, the American high school, are 
reproduced in the myriad elementary schools where the high 
school graduate is teacher and leader. 

If I am right in thinking that the public high school occupies 
this unique position of transcendent power to affect the thought, 
to kindle the aspirations and to mould the character of our heter- 
ogenous population and if, as Guyzot says, “it is man himself 
who makes our world,” then the State should leave nothing un- 
done to perfect this potentially effective instrument of civilization, 
the public high school. 

Looking toward the accomplishment of this purpose, our Presi- 
dent in an address before this Association last year proposed the 
adoption of comprehensive examinations for college entrance and 
for high school graduation. He condemned the piecemeal exami- 
nations that prevail at the present time on the broad ground that 
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they result in superficial scholarship. In the attempt to maintain 
the affirmative of Dr. Maxwell’s contention, I shall try to show 
in the first place that examinations, even as they are now con- 
ducted, are beneficial, and, in the second place, that, if they can 
be made more comprehensive, the benefit accruing from them will 
be increased. 

It may as well be admitted at the outset that examinations, 
which for the want of a more descriptive term I will call extra- 
mural, do not meet with very general approval. Their opponents 
are numerous and vociferous. We meet them or read of them 
every day. They include popular lecturers on education, most 
parents and many teachers. The popular lecturer or writer sneers 
at them as a ready means of winning applause. The parent 
through fear of his child’s failure or through sympathy for him 
as he faces a critical experience, condemns them as useless and 
cruel. The teacher who is deficient in scholarship or unskilled in 
the art of teaching or overfond of personal ease, denounces them 
as outrageous and unjust, or as interfering with his freedom. The 
certificating colleges and some others ignore them or disapprove 
them for reasons that are past finding out. 

It is not to be assumed, however, that the opponents of these 
extra-mural examinations have no plea to offer for their oppo- 
sition. They affirm, for example, that such written tests of knowl- 
edge and power are often lacking in adaptation, that they are too 
short or too long, that due emphasis is not placed on the essentials, 
that the parts are not well proportioned or duly valued, that an 
appeal is made to the memory only, that the candidate has little 
chance to disclose his power to apply his knowledge with facility 
and accuracy—in brief, that such examinations fail to accomplish 
the end designed and that the examiner cannot thereby with 
reasonable certainty distinguish the candidates that are capable 
and well trained. 

We may admit a degree of force in some of these criticisms 
without weakening the argument for the examination system. 
Even the makers of question papers are limited in experience and 
fallible in judgment. But there is one unanswerable and final 
rejoinder to all such criticisms. It is in the plain fact that the 
written examination is the best test of scholarship that we have 
or can have. What is the only available alternative? It is the 
teacher’s certificate. This certificate, as every experienced school 
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man knows, is subject to serious limitations—limitations due to 
the varying scholastic standards of teachers and schools, and to 
the well-nigh overpowering pressure to certificate inferior pupils. 
If students bound for certificating colleges were not taught in 
classes containing candidates for admission to examining colleges, 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to maintain a respect- 
able standard of teaching and scholarship in many of our public 
and private secondary schools. 

Our debt of gratitude to the colleges that have gone on from 
year to year perfecting their examinations and thereby giving 
stimulus and guidance to the preparatory schools, is very great. 
They have wielded the “big stick,” sometimes brutally, more often 
graciously, and on the whole the castigation has done us good. 
In this convention I do not need to recite the list of subjects in 
which during the last thirty years the teaching in the secondary 
schools has been given much greater point and power through 
improved admission examinations in which the colleges have 
taken the initiative. 

In this respect the College Entrance Examination Board has 
made a notable record of progress. Their definitions of require- 
ments and their question papers have gained steadily from year 
to year in precision and adaptation; and the serious study being 
given to the making of questions and the reading of answer papers 
by representative committees of the colleges and schools is the 
best possible assurance of a progressive policy in the future. 

Another notable test of the value of extra-mural examinations 
is to be found in the City of New York. The experiment has 
been going on for years. It was inaugurated—not with the ap- 
proval or consent of the schools or the Board of Education. It 
is the product of the vision, the official power and the personal 
courage of one man, the City Superintendent. The principal of 
one of the huge high schools in New York City says: 

“If there is one weak teacher in a department, it shows in the 
examinations. 

“Every teacher in my school that decries the examinations is a 
poor teacher. 

“Some students can’t be made to work by any means, but the 
great majority of them work very much better if they know the 
examinations are ahead of them. The same thing is true of 
teachers.” 
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But no system of examinations is worth the cost of them in 
effort, time and money, unless they really promote good teaching 
in the schools. That extra-mural examinations do produce this 
result there can be no doubt. They have great compelling power. 
When a teacher’s work is to be tested by an official examination 
of which a record is to be made, he faces a direct and immediate 
personal responsibility. Then, if ever, he is under bonds to ac- 
quire an accurate and comprehensive knowledge of his subject. 
He must lay out with deliberate forethought the work to be done 
by his class. He must give precise and systematic instruction to 
his class from day to day. He must concentrate his own efforts 
and the attention of his students on the essentials of the subject 
in hand. He is bound to follow up his instruction with such 
frequent written exercises as shall give his pupils adequate train- 
ing in written expression, and shall reveal to the teacher the 
defects of his instruction and to his pupils the imperfections of 
their knowledge. 

It is a fact well known to experienced teachers that students 
are likely to fail in written examinations unless they have had 
constant practice in written recitations and in long-range reviews. 
No one of the teacher’s tasks is quite so disagreeable or so ex- 
hausting in time and strength as the reading and rating of such 
written exercises. No part of his work is more essential. Is it 
not axiomatic and indisputable that no training given by the school 
is more valuable than that which enables the student clearly and 
accurately to state in writing what he knows and thinks? The 
power to do this is exactly what we aim at when we train a student 
for a written examination; and the development of this power in 
a student is the thing for which the teacher has to pay the highest 
price. To assume that more than a respectable minority of 
teachers will lead this laborious and self-sacrificing life without 
the impelling power of necessity, is to disregard the well-known 
laws of human nature and the common knowledge of experience. 
Benjamin Kidd, in his “Social Evolution,” says that, “Left to 
himself, this high-born creature, man, whose progress we seem 
to take for granted, has not the slightest innate tendency to make 
any progress whatever.” Extra-mural examinations compel 
progress in schools. 

The final and decisive argument for examinations is the effect 
of them on the student’s efforts, scholarship and character. Boys, 
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like many men, work when they must and play when they can. 
Capable students may easily reach a minimum standard set by the 
school for promotion or graduation without doing the full measure 
of thorough work that ought to be required from boys whose 
home life more and more is free from every demand that carries 
concentrated effort and serious responsibility. But an impending 
examination is a constant and much needed incentive to a student 
to do his work well from day to day and to organize and clarify 
his knowledge by frequent and systematic reviews. 

To the statement that the extra-mural examination is a cruel 
strain, an unnecessary hardship put upon immature and growing 
youth, the answer is that young men—and young women— 
ready for high school graduation or for entrance to college are 
old enough to undertake serious tasks, to assume some responsi- 
bility. Such an examination is something more than a test of a 
student’s knowledge. It is a test of his self-control, his judg- 
ment, his power to meet a critical hour in his life with a steady 
nerve and a clear head. The training for such a crisis and the 
experience obtained in meeting it, make for poise, for self- 
knowledge, for self-respect, for virility. 

What, now, of the plan for more-comprehensive examinations ? 
“Piecemeal examinations,” says Superintendent Maxwell, “are 
the persistent foe of thoroughness,” and, “lead to cramming 
under a teacher.” The statement is true. Examinations that 
are fractional are more elementary and therefore more super- 
ficial. They appeal more to the verbal memory because they 
call for more recently acquired knowledge. For this reason they 
are a less reliable test of the student’s intellectual power. If 
instead of being taken in fragments, examinations are made 
comprehensive, i. e., if they come only at the end of the study 
in the secondary school of such subjects as English mathe- 
matics, history, Iatin, French, German and physical science, it 
is obvious that the student’s personal responsibility will be in- 
creased, and that he must develop the power to think clearly and 
work independently ,or fail in his undertaking. The compre- 
hensive examinations, to a superior degree, bring into activity 
insight, imagination, discrimination, reason and judgment—in- 
tellectual qualities that make for success in any vocation or 
undertaking of life. 

If we are to achieve real success in this business of education, 
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we must find the means by which we may develop the student’s 
power of comprehensive vision—the power to discern the true 
relations and the right proportions of knowledge. In the nature 


of the case, fragmentary examinations deal more with the sepa- 
rate facts of language, literature, history and science and less 


with their relations, which, after all, are more important as a 
form of knowledge and as a means of training. A comprehen- 
sion of the separate and unrelated facts of history, science, 
politics, religion and life, are of little value to the man who cannot 
discern the general law of truth to which they are related and 
from which they proceed. “The man who would think to good 
purpose,” says Plato, “must be able to take many things into 
his view together.” 

The general introduction of more inclusive examinations would 
doubtless effect one notable change. It would either lessen the 
number of subjects of study undertaken by a student in a sec- 
ondary school, or it would lengthen the period from four years 
to five years. Such a change need not be deplored. The longer 
pursuit of a study develops and intensifies the student’s interest 
in that study, and so makes his acquisition of knowledge more 
vital and more permanent. The lack of genuine interest shown 
by school and college students has come to be notorious. I 
venture to say that no small part of it is due to the taking of so 
many short courses that have little organic relation with one 
another, and that result in knowledge wanting in substance and 
coherency. Interest keeps pace with understanding. A student 
rarely scoffs at a course of instruction or at an instructor that has 
given him a systematic and comprehensive body of knowledge. 

It is the common practice of college teachers, I am told, to 
speak slightingly of the scholarship of students coming from 
preparatory schools. Their knowledge, these eminent critics say, 
is inexact, ill-organized, and superficial; and the annual reports 
of the secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board seem 
to confirm the truth of such criticisms. Whether college teachers 
could do any better under the same conditions or whether, as a 
matter of fact, these students have the same scholastic defects 
when they emerge from college as when they enter, are inter- 
esting questions, but not pertinent to this discussion. 

What we need to ask ourselves is whether our system does 
not lack correlation and solidity, and whether, by specifying a 
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number of subjects that shall be pursued at length and by insti- 
tuting more inclusive examinations, it is not practicable to im- 
prove the quality of the training given in our secondary schools. 

There is much to be said in favor of what an eminent Har- 
vard authority styles a “bowing acquaintance with subjects of 
study,” meaning a certain breadth in education. We are not to 
forget, however, that the natural product of such a theory, 
standing alone, is superficiality and conceit. The education that 
yields a substantial product of learning and culture is based 
upon studies that run through the years and result in knowledge 
that is wide in range, accurate in quality and fundamental in its 
values. You may justify short courses because they are sup- 
plemental, because they are vitally informational or because they 
are manifestly useful. But the real means of intellectual training, 
nevertheless, is to be sought in relatively long courses. They 
require more patience. They demand more protracted effort. 
They call for more vigorous exercise of the memory, of the 
imagination and of the reason. They more fully disclose both 
the resources and the limitations of the mind. In a word, they 
yield a more permanent body of knowledge and a more substan- 
tial culture. If we may signalize the completion of these longer 
courses by comprehensive examinations we shall supply a much- 
needed stimulus to students and to teachers. We shall insure a 
superior quality of training and scholarship. In this we shall 
benefit all the institutions concerned, not alone the secondary 
school but also the college to which its graduates go, and the 
elementary school in which they teach. 

It may be said in opposition that the adoption of such a scheme 
of instruction and examination will tend to bar out of the high 
school or, at least, to discourage students of inferior ability. It 
would doubtless cause such students to have a truer estimate of 
their ability and achievements; but it need not in the least de- 
prive them of their right to such an education as they are 
capable of. It is a common error, I believe, to assume that a 
school’s or a teacher’s standard of excellence is primarily to be 
gauged by the height of the lower line of scholarship at which 
students are to be cut off or barred out. It depends not so much 
upon how little or how much the poorer students know as upon 
the range and quality of the knowledge that may be acquired 
by good students. Under good teaching, the mediocre, or in- 
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ferior student does not less easily acquire an elementary knowl- 
edge of the subject because the more brilliant learner has a 
deeper insight and a more extensive knowledge. It is more often 
the unskilled or the indolent teacher who fails with a class that 
is not well graded in knowledge and ability. This difficulty 
is well met in the high schools of the City of New York where 
all students that pass the extra-mural examinations may thereby 
qualify for graduation and for admission to the city training 
schools for teachers ; while all other students working along lower 
levels receive formal certificates—but not diplomas—providing 
the ratings given them by their teachers for their regular class- 
room work does not fall below 60 per cent. 

In the last analysis, the value of the argument for stronger 
courses and for broader examinations must depend upon their 
subjective effects upon the student’s intellectual and moral char- 
acter. Is it not true in a very real sense that the standard of 
the school becomes the student’s standard of life? If in the 
work of the school he develops an acute and penetrative mind, 
if he acquires the power to reason clearly and accurately, if he 
gets the gift to see beyond the horizon of the hills that sur- 
round him, if he learns to express his thoughts with a fair 
degree of fluency and accuracy, and if he develops the ability 
to put through what he undertakes, will he not with an equal 
degree of perfection be able to acquire, to evaluate and to 
organize for productive ends, the knowledge that is essential for 
his success and happiness in after life? 

The answer to this question is the crux of the whole argument. 
If a more exact and thorough scholarship does not eventuate in a 
more intelligent and reliable citizenship, then the game is not 
worth the candle; but if the theory of cultural training is valid, 
then is it not obviously wise to follow the lead of Harvard Col- 
lege in the effort to improve the training given in the secondary 
schools by requiring a specified number of comprehensive exami- 
nations for college entrance, for high school graduation and for 
admission to state normal schools and city training schools for 
teachers ? 


Dr. MAxweti.—Ladies and Gentlemen: To my mind there is 
no more important question before the educational world to-day 
than this: Shall we continue in our high schools and preparatory 
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schools and in our colleges the piecemeal examination by which 
a student, for instance, in Latin, passes an examination in his 
Cesar and then never refers to Cesar again, his examination in 
Cicero and never refers to Cicero again, his examination in Virgil 
and promptly forgets all about his Virgil? Or shall we have a 
comprehensive examination upon the subject of Latin as far as 
the student has studied it? In our colleges, shall degrees be given 
to those who have successfully passed all the term examinations ? 
Or shall there be a comprehensive examination in one subject or 
a group of subjects for a college degree? It will be understood 
that those who advocate the comprehensive examination would 
not dispense with the term examination. 

With this preliminary statement, I am going to call upon the 
gentlemen whose names appear upon the program. These names, 
as you have noticed, have been printed in alphabetical order, and 
the president will use the power ordinarily accorded to presidents 
in calling upon them. I invite Dean Andrew F. West, of Prince- 
ton University, to open the discussion. Ten minutes will be al- 
lowed each speaker. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


DEAN ANDREW F. WEsT, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY.—The whole 
is commonly supposed to be equal to the sum of its parts; and 
that is a statement, old as the ages, which has concealed the 
fallacy that the whole is the same thing as all its parts; whereas, 
any American boy knows that the parts of a dismembered bicycle 
may all be there and the bicycle be gone. And it is so, it seems 
to me, with this whole question of knowledge. A tower or a 
temple tumbles into ruins; the parts are all there, but the tower 
or temple is gone. It is the parts assembled in a definite relation 
which makes the whole difference. And I can see that somewhere 
in that region lies President Lowell’s reason for advocating a 
comprehensive examination. 

Now I, for one, do not need to be convinced of the wisdom of 
it, and beg to thank him for urging it on our attention. There is 
every reason, it seems to me, for testing a student’s knowledge as 
a whole, for testing it over a long stretch, and for bringing him to 
that important test where he must assemble, control and reveal 
what he really knows, not merely what items he happens to 
remember. So I shall not dwell on the argument which we have 
heard and which seems to me thoroughly sound, but shall pass to 
some matters which are evidently involved in it. 

Given a comprehensive examination administered in the spirit 
suggested by the paper we have heard, then there are three chief 
things that need to be done; not in a hurry, not piecemeal, but 
slowly, gradually and surely. 

And one thing, of course, is that our plan of examination shall 
be reconstructed with this comprehensive purpose in view. Per- 
sonally I believe it would be a great boon if at the end of a 
college course the student had a general examination; and pos- 
sibly twice in the course, perhaps in the middle and at the end, 
on a totality of subjects selected according to his needs; in fact, 
an examination something like that in the Oxford or Cambridge 
Schools. 

That, of course, as I understand it, does not preclude the 
holding of minor tests again and again. Every professor and 
teacher would have the opportunity to test, at pleasure, probably, 
rather than at fixed mechanical intervals, the condition of his 
students. And I conceive that such a procedure is far better 
than any set system of subdivided examinations, and that the 
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minor tests should come whenever, in any particular thing, the 
instructor in charge of that group of students thinks it best that 
they should be tested in order to see whether they are lagging by 
the way, or whether they are going ahead, or whatever may be 
their condition. 

Secondly, given the reconstructed scheme of examinations, it 
seems to me the next thing immediately forced upon our atten- 
tion—and which I barely touch upon because it is too vast a 
subject to do more than mention at this time—is that the mode 
of teaching ought to be changed to a considerable extent. All the 
work of memory and repetition, so necessary at the beginning, 
should become gradually less and less necessary as intelligence 
emerges above memory. And our mode of teaching will need 
supplementing by something like the Oxford or Cambridge tu- 
torial work. There will need to be some tutor, some guide, 
philosopher and friend, for each student. And the function of 
that preceptor, or whatever you may call him, should be that of 
comprehensive oversight of the student’s total progress. I know 
of nothing so stimulating to the student’s total intellectual devel- 
opment, to its quickened, spontaneous up-welling and bubbling 
over, than this immediate man-to-man conference, face to face, 
one to one. That does not teach history alone; it does not teach 
biology alone; it teaches the man as a whole. This is too large 
a subject to touch on more than lightly at this time. But there 
is the means by which to supplement and vitalize a curriculum 
by getting the student actually ready for the comprehensive ex- 
amination. 

And, thirdly, it involves a re-study of the whole curriculum. 
Given your comprehensive examination as your test of what the 
student is doing or should do, given your counsellor on the 
side, your tutor, your preceptor, your guide, who has been over 
the way once, telling the student how to go over that way, we 
then need a course of study based on the same theory, namely, 
that the central things of universal applicability are to be put in 
at the foundation, at all hazards, in the schools, and, so far as 
needed later, in the college curriculum, and that when the student 
has been disciplined in those fundamental things which will com- 
bine to form a basis for his whole thinking life, then he should 
go, not into specialization at all, but into some one large field, such 
a field as physical science, such a field as classical culture, or 
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history or archeology, if you like—something of that sort—and 
there he should perfect and complete his college education. These, 
then, are the three questions to be considered: Re-organization 
of the plan of examination, improvement in the mode of teaching, 
and a fundamental re-study of the curriculum. 


Mr. WiLson FarrAND, NEWARK ACADEMY.—Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: The difficulty in discussing two such 
interesting and suggestive papers as we have had this morning 
is in trying to formulate the various ideas and thoughts that 
come into one’s mind, and to get them into some sort of logical 
order and sequence. I do not know whether I shall succeed in 
getting what I have to say into logical order, but I shall try to 
put into some sort of sequence the ideas that have come into 
my mind as I have listened to these papers. 

In general, it seems to me that these two papers have thor- 
oughly substantiated the contention that comprehensive examina- 
tions are desirable in college and at the end of the school course. 
There remains, however, this one question: Are they practicable? 
It is the difficulty of carrying them out, of making them fair and 
effective, that arises in our minds, and that is the point that I 
want to emphasize. 

There are three difficulties that occur to me regarding com- 
prehensive examinations in college and at the end of the school 
course. It is possible that the comprehensive examination may 
be workable in one case and not in the other, but in both cases 
there are certain things that must be guarded against. 

In the first place, such examinations should not be upon specific 
books or upon specific parts of subjects. If it is, for example, 
a college examination covering the work in history and political 
science of two or three years, there should be no suggestion that 
a particular part of that work was to be examined upon, or that 
any particular book was to be followed. In the case of an 
examination on school work, I should deprecate the suggestion, 
which I hardly think President Maxwell meant literally, that the 
final examination in Latin should be a test upon Cesar and Cicero, 
as well as upon Virgil. It should be a test upon Latin, and not 
upon any particular author. I am perfectly willing to have the 
boy forgot all the Czesar he has ever read, provided he carries 
with him the power to translate Latin. The reason why, in 
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both of these cases, I believe there should not be an examina- 
tion upon specific books or parts of subjects, is because it would 
simply emphasize the importance of cramming on the part of the 
students. What we have to avoid in school and college is any 
sort of a test that can be met by cramming, or which the student 
thinks that he can meet by cramming. 

In the second place, it seems to me that these tests should not 
be for the purpose of assigning rank, except in a general way, 
because, if they are, if the students feel that, by these examina- 
tions, their relative ranks and marks are to be assigned, or if the 
examiner thinks that that is one of the purposes of the examina- 
tions, it is going to alter their character, and it is also going to 
force the student to do a kind of work that we do not want. 

And in the third place, these examinations (and perhaps this 
covers the whole thing) must be tests of power and of mastery 
of the subject, not of knowledge, because, if they are made ex- 
aminations on knowledge, except in a most general sense, they 
will simply be examinations that can be met by cramming. In 
other words, the great danger of these examinations is that they 
could be so administered that they would increase the amount 
of cramming for examinations, of which we already have too 
much. 

Now, is it possible to examine on power? Is it possible to 
frame examinations which will test power and mastery and which 
cannot be met by cramming? I speak here with a great deal 
more confidence in regard to examinations such as are set for 
college entrance on school work, than I do in regard to those 
on college work. I believe that it is possible so to examine, but 
I believe that it is an extremely difficult matter. In geometry 
there has been the feeling for a long time that the examinations 
should test the power to do original work, and not the knowledge 
of certain book propositions. And yet we realize the difficulty of 
getting a boy or a girl who knows his subject thoroughly to show 
his power under examination conditions. It is a difficult matter 
under those conditions of time and nervous strain adequately to 
test power. In history, since the Committee of Seven put forth 
its famous report years ago, we have made an attempt to frame 
examinations for entrance to college that would test the power 
of comparison, the use of judgment, and the ability to draw 
conclusions; rather than a knowledge of mere historical facts. 
The work of the College Entrance Examination Board has been 
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spoken of this morning. In no subject has that Board had more 
difficulty than in the history examinations. I am speaking with 
feeling when I point out the difficulty of determining the kind of 
examination in history that wiil fairly test power. The report 
of the Secretary of the College Entrance Examination Board on 
the examinations held last June showed that the examinations in 
history attained the poorest results of all the examinations set 
by the Board. I happen to be chairman of a committee which is 
at work at the present time trying to investigate the reasons why 
that is so. It would be interesting if I could lay before you some 
of the mass of evidence and of the material which is now accumu- 
lating in my hands showing the very great difference of opinion 
as to the quality of the papers. It is most interesting to see the 
variation in the opinions that we have from school and college 
teachers of history as to whether those papers are, or are not, 
fair tests of the student’s power. 

Now, I am simply emphasizing these things to show the great 
difficulty of the task. I believe that it is a possible thing to frame 
a comprehensive examination that will be a fair test and that will 
give the desired benefits without the worst drawbacks, but it seems 
to me that such examinations must have some safeguards to pre- 
vent injustice and unfairness. It is a serious matter when a 
student, who has done good work, is refused his degree because 
of failure in an examination. It is a serious matter when a stu- 
dent, who has worked faithfully throughout a school course, is 
refused graduation or admission to college because of failure 
in an examination. But the real difficulty lies even deeper than 
that. Where the students feel that years of work may be undone 
by a single examination, it tends to emphasize the wrong kind of 
work. These examinations, if they are put into effect, must be 
so safeguarded that that danger is reduced to a minimum, and 
there must be some recourse by which occasional accidents or 
cases of injustice may be remedied. I believe that there are such 
safeguards in both cases. In the case of the college examination, 
Dean West has suggested a very important one in the change of 
the kind of teaching, in the adoption of some form of tutorial 
or preceptorial work. I am right, am I not, President Lowell, in 
saying that that method is being used in Harvard in the experi- 
ment that is being tried there? 


PRESIDENT LOWELL: Certainly. 
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Mr. Farranp (Continuing): In the case of the examinations 
for entrance to college, we can have this safeguard in the form 
of a detailed statement or certificate of the school work that has 
been done by the pupil through his entire course, which ought 
to be studied by a competent committee in the college, and which 
should be used, in the occasional accidents that may occur in the 
examinations, as a reason for giving the boy who has met with 
such an accident another chance to show his power. 

Let me describe what I believe is the ideal system of determin- 
ing fitness for entrance to college, the system toward which I 
believe we should move. I believe firmly in examinations for 
admission to college. I believe that there are very serious dangers 
in the method of certification which we have now, and I believe 
that one of the dangers in that system is the laying of too great 
emphasis on the actual time spent, the number of hours given to 
the subject in the school, instead of on mastery of the subject. 

I believe that, in the case of every student who goes to college, 
the school should submit a detailed statement of every bit of 
work that that pupil has done, and the school’s estimate of the 
quality of the work. That should be in no sense a certificate of 
admission to college; it should be simply a statement of ground 
covered. It should be followed by examinations in all of the 
important subjects. I do not think it necessary to examine in 
all of the subsidiary subjects, but there should be an examination 
in each of the important subjects studied. 

This examination should aim to test power and mastery. In 
Latin, I would never examine on Cicero or Cesar or Virgil. But 
any college teacher in Latin who had a statement from a good 
school that a pupil had studied Latin for four, five or six years, 
that he had covered so much ground, that in the judgment of 
that teacher he had done excellent, good, or fair work, could 
frame an examination that, in one hour, without undue severity, 
without anything in it that should appal the most nervous student, 
would show how well the work had been done, and what its 
general character had been. In geometry it is possible to frame 
an examination that will adequately test a boy’s power, if no 
attempt is made to cover all of the ground, or to see whether he 
has studied Books I, II, or V of a certain text-book. It is 
possible, by simply setting two or three typical propositions and 
one or two easy original problems, to ascertain how the boy has 
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done his work and how well he understands what he has done. 
In that way, I believe, we could have examinations that would 
be comprehensive, that would be safeguarded by the certificate 
of which I have spoken, and that would give a far more thorough 
test of fitness for admission to college than we now have. 

The outcome of all this is, it seems to me, that the wisest thing 
for us to do is to make progress slowly. The plan which has 
been suggested this morning is one that is decidedly worth trying. 
It would be a mistake if we all adopted it rashly, but it will be 
most interesting and most valuable if Harvard and certain other 
of our institutions will try the experiment of giving us compre- 
hensive examinations in college subjects, testing the method bit 
by bit, taking no steps that cannot be modified or that cannot 
even be retraced if necessary. And I believe that if, in the 
matter of admission to college, we adopt the plan of first requir- 
ing in every case a full statement of the work done in school, 
and then gradually modifying the character of our examinations 
so that they are no longer attempts to test minute knowledge, 
or the mere memory of detailed facts, but are instead tests of 
general knowledge and general power, we shall very soon com- 
pletely overturn the present method of admission to college. 


PRESIDENT RHEES, UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER.—Mr. President, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: This is, without exception, the most 
interesting discussion that I ever had the pleasure of listening 
to in connection with the meetings of this association. It is most 
interesting because it seems to me that it touches more vitally 
the problems that confront us than any other discussion that | 
have ever participated in. 

Great satisfaction comes to my mind as I recall the papers 
that were read to us this morning and consider what they signify 
for our work as teachers. Obviously, in what I have to say, I 
shall have to confine myself to the work of the college, because 
I have no personal familiarity with the task of the teacher of 
the secondary school. 

There are two reasons why the end that is proposed in the 
discussion which is before us seems to me to be very desirable. 
First, because of the effect which such a system of comprehensive 
examinations in the college would have upon our course of in- 
struction. For some time past we have been experiencing a happy 
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reaction from the notion that a college exists to offer students an 
opportunity to study anything they like and in any way that they 
choose. We have come more and more to affirm that, in order 
that the work may be worth while, it must have a certain amount 
of continuity, and in order that a group of studies may be worth 
while, they must have a certain amount of relation one to the 
other. If we are to adopt the principle of fixing a leaving ex- 
amination of a general comprehensive character for our work in 
college, it becomes perfectly evident that, not only must we go 
further than we have yet done in the direction of restricting 
the student’s liberty of selection of studies; but we must as 
teachers seriously consider anew the question of the object which 
the college instruction should seek to attain. 

I believe that the problem that presents itself to our colleges 
is very different from the problem that presents itself to the 
university or to the professional school. The professional school 
makes the restriction of liberty that the college needs by the very 
purpose for which it exists. The student who is undertaking to 
prepare for the practice of law or medicine has his course mapped 
out for him by the object he desires to attain. 

In the same way the university, with its great breadth of oppor- 
tunity for choice on the part of the students, does secure a 
definite objective because of the special field of research which 
the individual student in the university chooses for himself. 

In college it is different. Men come, many of them, not sure 
of what they wish to do. We need, with the utmost seriousness, 
I believe, to study as teachers what objects should properly be set 
before them, and to invite them to enter upon the pursuit of 
those objects with all of the eagerness which we can induce. 

Furthermore, I believe that another advantage, derivable from 
comprehensive examinations, is that they would compel us as 
teachers to undertake more assiduously to make clear to students 
the worth of the things we ask them to study. If I mistake not, 
the reason why so many students undertake to do as little as 
possible in college is because they do not feel that the things the 
college offers to them are of great importance. The fault lies 
with the teachers. It is our task not simply to open a page 
before these men and say, “Read, if you like,” or “Read or not 
read at your own peril.” It is our task to make the things which 
we teach those students bristle with live interest. It is not a 
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difficult matter for any teacher to make it clear to his students 
that the things that he is teaching are pre-eminently worth that 
student’s while. In different subjects, the methods will be differ- 
ent, but if we have set for us as a task to be pursued the 
preparation of students for a final comprehensive examination, 
I think we would inevitably give more attention to the under- 
taking of making those studies appear to them to be worth while. 

And that leads me to the second consideration, which fills me 
with much satisfaction. As I have listened to the discussion, if 
I understand the proposition that is presented, it is that these 
comprehensive examinations would be, not so much tests of the 
student’s memory, or an opportunity for the students to give 
evidence that they had performed this, that or the other task, 
but in some measure a test of the student’s developed power. 

Some years ago I happened to have the good fortune to visit 
the Ecdle Centrale in Paris at the time of the holding of the 
examinations. I was much interested in the method pursued 
there. I found a student standing before a committee of the 
faculty answering their questions upon a proposition submitted 
by that student in answer to a problem which had been set him. 
That student had his problem given to him six weeks before the 
examination was held, and he was at liberty to use all the helps 
and seek all the assistance and inquire of all the persons and 
read all the books that he chose; provided, at the end of the 
time he should submit in writing the answer that he would offer 
to the problem that was set him. Then the real test came when, 
before the committee of his teachers, he was required to defend 
the solution of the problem that he presented. The thing that 
interested me in that was that it was so essentially like life. 
When we leave our halls of learning and go out into life’s task, 
we do not expect to carry with us in the treasure house of our 
memory all things we want to use, but we do expect to be 
able, whenever the necessity presents itself, to turn to our shelves, 
to go to our advisers, and with intelligence select those things 
which will be of importance for the solution of the problem pre- 
sented to us. 

In the measure in which a leaving examination is developed 
into a test of power, rather than a test of a man’s memory, and 
is made a test of the development of a man’s intelligence, grasp. 
judgment and intellectual power, in that measure such com- 
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prehensive examinations will contribute immensely to the im- 
provement of instruction in our colleges, because, as college 
teachers, we will, from the first, be intent upon awakening in our 
students the power to think independently with reference to the 
subject presented, intent also on awakening in their minds an 
interest in reading as widely as possible with reference to thai 
subject. 


Hon. Aucustus S. Downinc, First Assistant ComMis- 
SIONER OF EpucATION, ALBANy, N. Y.—Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: I assume that I am asked to enter upon this 
discussion from the standpoint of administration of examina- 
tions, not being engaged at present either as a secondary school 
teacher or an instructor in a college. In New York, examina- 
tions are like the poor—we have them with us always, days and 
sometimes nights. Because of the centralized system which 
prevails in that state we examine not only secondary school pupils 
for completion of their secondary work, for diplomas and for 
college entrance; we examine all men who seek entrance to the 
professions. This subject of examination is one not only of vital 
interest, but of continuous and continual study on the part of 
those who have the administration of the affairs of education in 
the state. I think that Dean West has given us the gist of this 
whole matter when he says that the comprehensive examination 
involves a reorganization of the courses of study and a reor- 
ganization of the character of the teaching that is done, both in 
the school and in the college. 

Our high school courses are top-heavy with subjects. If we 
are to give, at the end of a four years’ course in English, for 
example, a comprehensive examination in English, we must 
change the subjective point of view of both the teacher and the 
pupil, our courses must be fewer and the teacher’s instruction 
must be that of counsellor and friend, as well as teacher; it 
must be possible for the boy and girl in the secondary school 
to meet at shorter and longer intervals his teacher, for the pur- 
pose of sitting down for a period of time, not for five or six or 
ten minutes, but for an hour or an hour and a half of conversation 
and discussion of the work which is being done in English, what 
has been done so far, and what is to be done in the future. At 
the end of four vears of teaching of that kind it would be entirely 
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possible to give to this boy or to this girl a comprehensive exam- 
ination in English that would not deal specifically with any one 
book that has been read during the course or any particular phase 
of the teaching of English requiring only memory on the part 
of the student, or some feat of knowledge, but which would test 
the ability of that boy and girl to write English in a smooth, easy, 
cultured, effective way, thus demonstrating the mastery of the 
student over the subject of English. 

That kind of teaching can be done, provided in the secondary 
school the public is willing to furnish sufficient teachers for it 
and to furnish men and women who have been professionally 
trained, not men and women who come fresh from college, who 
know nothing about teaching except as they have been poorly 
taught themselves, and who bring into the secondary school the 
same kind of teaching that they have had from secondary school 
on through college. 

I am satisfied, in the study of college work as we have to study 
it, that many colleges fall short in the selection of the men who 
are to give the instruction. They are honor men in college, may 
be they have made a reputation in the pursuit of the subject 
which they are to teach, but their ability to teach and instruct 
boys and girls in the secondary schools is nil. There must come 
a change in the teaching force in the college. 

Then, so far as the course of study is concerned, it must be 
reorganized. The high school of this country is the poor man’s 
college. That is the way it is frequently put. And by that is 
meant that it gives to the poor boy just the same chance that it 
gives to the rich boy—the opportunity for obtaining an insight 
into a number of subjects of study that he cannot obtain in the 
grammar school. But we have given to this poor boy and to 
this rich boy the same chance also to dissipate their energies over 
all the fields of learning rather than taught them to concentrate 
their minds upon some definite field of learning that a man in a 
whole lifetime is capable of only partially understanding, let alone 
mastering. It is not within human power, whether it be the 
college president or the college instructor, to master the whole 
field of human learning and knowledge, so he takes some par- 
ticular field, whether it be science or mathematics or language, 
modern or ancient, whatever it may be, and in that field he 
undertakes to gain at least a modicum of the sum total of all 
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the knowledge that is accumulated, and attempts to master and 
think out for himself some of the problems and to come to some 
conclusions in that field. 

In the secondary school we are teaching the boy the relation 
of things. We cannot teach him the relations of all the things 
in all the fields. Why not, then, arrange the high school courses 
in groups of majors and minors and allow the students to follow 
such courses as they have aptitude to pursue. Let us from the 
very beginning understand that the girls are not competent to 
master the physical sciences, not because of their lack of intellect, 
but because of their inaptitude of mind. Taking the girls as a 
whole, they cannot master the intricacies of analytical mathe- 
matics, and it is cruel to make them try to do it; and yet we force 
them to undertake the impossible for the sake of points toward 
graduation. The bane of all this matter of education, ladies and 
gentlemen, is the measuring of attainment in counts and points; 
no question of the evil effect of it in college or in secondary 
school. There may not be any better way devised, but it is up to 
a great body of educators like this to devise some means of 
measuring the education of a boy and girl without measuring it 
in mathematical counts. 

Take the case of the boy in college who is looking for his de- 
gree. He may be taking a course leading ultimately to a degree 
in applied science. He enters college, and in due time as a test of 
having done his work properly in English, for example, he is re- 
quired to write an essay after the manner of Charles Lamb. His 
first attempt is rejected and he is told to write another. And so 
successively he writes seven such essays, and in the seventh essay 
he is further away from the style of Charles Lamb than when he 
began, and the boy says, and he says advisedly, “What is it all 
worth?” Another boy fluently writes a lot of stuff apparently in 
the style of Charles Lamb, and he is passed, and the other boy 
says, “Hot air.” There is something wrong in the teaching of 
that boy in college, and yet he must have the points in English in 
order to get his degree, and so he will subvert his own manhood 
to some means of attaining those two points or three in English 
to count towards his degree, and yet he knows nothing about 
English. 

In the state of New York we have done something towards 
comprehensive examinations. At one fell swoop we cut out fifty 
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of the short courses—half-year courses. We have gradually cut 
out the examinations in the first and second year subjects, giving 
the examination at the end of the third year in English, or the 
fourth year in English. 

So we are tending toward comprehensive examinations and | 
am perfectly delighted with the papers of President Lowell and 
President Goodwin; they present the ideal. But in the adminis- 
tration of comprehensive examinations there must be provided, 
by this body, or by some thinking body of men smaller than this, 
something besides an ideal picture that we can all worship but 
cannot quite ever reach because the means have not been pro- 
vided. 

I like the illustration of the boy in the school of France. That 
would please me, because, after all, the test of an educated man 
is not his ability to recall facts, but rather his ability to sit down 
and work out a given problem when he has to do it. He is the 
man who knows where to find the information that he wants and 
to apply it. He is the educated man. 

Why not, in our secondary school, when a boy has studied his 
algebra, his geometry, his trigonometry, why not say to him at 
the end of four years, “John, here is a problem in mathematics ; 
you can have all of next week in which to solve it, but we want 
not only the solution of the problem and the conclusion at which 
you arrive, but a clean-cut demonstration of every step which 
you have taken in reaching that conclusion?’ Give him a week. 
He has forgotten, may be, in the course of his four years, that 
the cube of the sum of two quantities is three times the cube of 
the first, plus three times the square of the first times the second. 
and so forth—I won’t dare try; if I had time, I could figure 
it out and say it right—but he has the power, having once 
demonstrated that it was so, to come back to it, and with that 
power he can solve this problem. It is not essential to him that 
he shall spend his time on that examination paper working out 
the cube of the sum of two quantities. Why not give him a 
chance to show that he can solve a mathematical problem when 
he has to do it without making him carry in his mind all the 
facts that may be necessary to the solution? Don’t let term 
examinations go for naught, or class work go for naught, but 
mark him so much on his daily work and then mark him on his 
knowledge of the subject as shown by the comprehensive ex- 
amination. 
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Ladies and gentlemen, to sum up, New York is working toward 
comprehensive examinations. We have our partial examination 
in medicine. We will ultimately have a practical examination 
at the end of the course as they have in England, before a man 
shall be licensed to practice medicine in the state of New York. 
We have cut down our half-year courses. We are giving ex- 
aminations at the end of the second, third and fourth years on 
various subjects. If we can, through the agency of this body or 
a sub-committee of this body, put into trial a truly comprehen- 
sive examination in one subject which shall be at first optional 
and, if successful, shall be required of all students in that sub- 
ject, we shall be glad to put such a plan into operation. We are 
heartily in accord with anything that will raise the standard, 
first, of the scholarship of the boys and girls in the secondary 
schools and in the colleges; and, second, hail with delight that 
which will bring into the teaching force of both secondary schools 
and colleges a saner, more effective and more sympathetic method 
of teaching. 


DEAN Francis H. Stopparp, New York UNiIversity.—Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: Before I speak to this, I should 
like to ask President Lowell two questions with reference to the 
experience at Harvard of a single year. And the first is, Did you 
find in this single year a noticeable difference in the percentage 
of those who succeeded in these examinations as compared with 
tests under the old system? And the second is, Did you take 
these examinations as determinative, or, for this year, as advisory 
only? 

Dr. LoweLL: As determinative. In regard to the first question, 
do you mean in regard to the percentage of the boys who suc- 


ceeded in passing them? 


DEAN StoppArD: Yes, that is what I meant. 


Dr. LowELL_: We have had two years of that. Between 38 
per cent. and 40 per cent. of the boys were rejected under the 
new system, and under the old way between 23 per cent and 25 
per cent. Those who came in under the new system have done 
better than those who came in under the other. 
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DEAN STODDARD: In speaking on this question, we are, most 
of us, affected by our interest in that which other institutions 
have done. I was asked by your president to oppose the propo- 
sition, if I could. I have great difficulty in doing it, because I 
have been, as you all have been, familiar with the fact that other 
institutions, as President Lowell has stated, in almost every 
country in the world, have used a system approximate to this. 
And we are also familiar with the fact that most of the institu- 
tions in this country use this system with reference to their higher 
degrees. In almost all of the universities, so far as I know, a 
comprehensive examination for the Ph.D. degree is used. That 
examination, in most cases, is both written and oral; and the 
stress is very largely laid, as it is in Germany, upon the oral. 
Practically it might be difficult to apply that to a large number 
of younger students on account of the limitations of time. 
Nevertheless, we do use that system for these higher degrees, 
and no one would think of changing it. We are likely to be 
impressed with the thought that that which is useful for the 
high would be useful also for the low. I am myself impressed 
with that belief, and, therefore, in opposing President Lowell’s 
proposition, I oppose it with a very moderate degree of enthu- 
siasm. 

I will, however, point out the fact that you are facing a great 
change in education when you make such a proposition as this, 
something far more than a change in method. The experience 
of all institutions is that you can have but one standard. Most 
of those who have spoken have suggested that they have no idea 
of giving up the separate tests, such as the tests of this instructor 
and that, or the test of a department studying a particular subject 
such as Latin. None of them wish, I understand, to abandon 
these. But all the institutions of the countries where the com- 
prehensive examinations hold most strongly practically have given 
them up. When two ride the same horse, one must ride behind ; 
and one will. You will find, as other institutions have found, that 
all the teaching will be directed towards that examination which 
is determinative. The two years spent in Oxford familiarized 
me well with that system. All the teaching is directed towards 
the first and second final examination; all the tests that were 
held (I never saw one, but I think there must be some) are 
subsidiary to that. The teaching is wholly directed towards the 
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final examination. A large proportion of the teaching is extra- 
mural in Oxford, not done by the professors engaged by the 
university, but by the tutors engaged by the student, and that, 
too, is directed toward that final examination. You face a sys- 
tem like unto that. Your teachers, from the primary to the end, 
will be teaching toward the examination you are perhaps wisely 
providing for them. 

And, in the second place, there are certain distinct limitations 
as to the application of these examinations. President Lowell did 
not tell me what he did with the thirty-eight per cent. who did 
not pass these examinations. I suppose they are now dead. But 
in a large institution such as Oxford that is not what happens 
to them. A large proportion do not pass; in fact, in the high 
examinations it is so large a proportion that they have to provide 
another kind of an examination for those who cannot pass the 
main examination. You have, therefore, a device called “honor 
students” and “pass students.” You would have to do some- 
thing of that kind, for something must be done for those students 
who do not pass. Now, they go to another college. But what, 
under this system, will you do with them in your high schools or 
in your colleges? Having taught them for four years, and they 
having lost at your final examination of them, what will you do 
with them? Will you institute extra years in the high schools 
for them, or will you institute honor colleges and pass colleges, 
as at Oxford? You are facing a proposition of method which 
is, I think, somewhat serious. There are, then, dangers and 
problems in this proposal. Nevertheless, as President Lowell has 
suggested, it seems to me an interesting and valuable experiment, 
which will, if used as more or less advisory, lead us to reforms 
in teaching, such as may be of great value. 


PRINCIPAL FRANK ROLLINS, BUSHWICK HIGH SCHOOL, BRooK- 
LyN.—Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: While we have 
listened to these well-nigh unanswerable arguments in favor of 
the comprehensive examination it has occurred to me that, in 
the nature of the case, all of our arguments have to be exclusively 
a priori. Nevertheless, I believe we have all been convinced that 
the arguments presented are conclusive, and your evident sym- 
pathy with the speakers has shown that you are convinced. If 
we could only make some tests of the question at issue this 
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morning; if we could only perform a series of experiments, 
modifying now one factor and then another, and determine the 
exact value of each factor and its contribution toward the whole 
result; we could settle this question, I suppose, once and for all. 
But, unfortunately, we cannot do that. Our materials change. 
We have changed our locations and the institutions in which we 
have served; we have met different types of pupils from alto- 
gether different environments; we have come across different 
local ideals and standards in education; and, then, last of all, 
we ourselves have changed, and the personal equation has changed 
the determination of our result. Therefore, we apply the only 
test that is generally and widely applied to the conduct of human 
affairs. Most of us have extended our experience over periods 
that enable us to watch the tendency of various movements in 
education, and a large number of us who are in active service 
now, were in active service before the idea of admission to 
college by certificate had gained any considerable headway. Now, 
if we could testify that, in these years, by reason of the process 
of admitting to college by certificate, and the process of gradu- 
ating from high school as a result of piecemeal examinations 
conducted at the end of each subdivision of each particular sub- 
ject studied ; if we could testify that standards have grown higher, 
that students have become more aspiring, more eager, more de- 
voted, in short more studious; then we could argue successfully 
against the propositions that have been so ably defended here 
this morning, and we could answer the speakers of the morning 
not with a moderate degree of enthusiasm, but with much enthu- 
siasm. I doubt, however, if it has been our general experience 
that students have become more devoted, more serious, and that 
we have felt that the standards of scholarship in our schools 
have been raised. If we are obliged to confess that, during these 
years, we have gradually seen scholarly enthusiasm diminish, 
that we have seen standards lowered, that we have become con- 
scious in our work of a growing tendency to soft pedagogy on 
our part and on the’part of our teachers, and to a corresponding 
degree of moral and mental flabbiness on the part of our stu- 
dents, then we submit that the propositions of this morning have 
been ably defended and that the conclusions arrived at are just 
and valid. 

This association, in its history, has accomplished several notable 
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and epoch-making achievements in education. The College En- 
trance Examination Board, first proposed at a meeting of this 
Association, has done more than any other educational force in 
the country toward simplifying the standards and requirements 
for admission to college. It would be impossible, if we had time 
and words abundant to set forth the debt that we owe to the 
College Entrance Examination Board for its service to secondary 
and higher education in this country. This Association has some- 
thing further to achieve, as suggested by the discussion of this 
morning. If, from this meeting, there could go forth a unanimous 
declaration of opinion, as I judge there will, in favor of the com- 
prehensive examination as a test for fitness for graduation from 
the secondary schools and for admission to college, as well as 
for graduation from college, it would certainly carry very great 
weight in this country ; and still larger service to the cause of edu- 
cation would result if the College Entrance Examination Board 
would go further and would adopt in some detail the excellent plan 
for preparing extra-mural examinations prescribed for the high 
schools of New York City some ten or a dozen years ago under 
the direction of the City Superintendent of Schools, our presi- 
dent. And, if it were possible to establish throughout the country, 
in the colleges and in the examinations that lead from the high 
schools to the colleges, the custom of making the extra-mural 
examinations from intra-mural sources so that teachers should 
from time to time be called upon to contribute the substance of 
the examinations that were given to their classes; if this could be 
made a general feature of the work of the College Entrance 
Examination Board under the stimulus of this Association, it 
would be a still further contribution toward efficiency in edu- 
cation. 


DEAN ArtHuR H. QUINN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA: 
My appearance this morning before you is due entirely to a mis- 
take. When the president, in his exercise of the functions of his 
office, informed me that I was to take part in this discussion, I 
privately intended to erase my name from the program in my 
function as proofreader, but forgetting to do so under stress of 
other official duties, I pay the penalty of being here, or, rather, 
you pay the penalty of my being here. 

I believe that every one of us feels that, theoretically, at least, 
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the affirmative of this question is the only one that can be seriously 
supported. There is, however, lurking in the minds of everyone 
of us a doubt as to its practical character. That doubt has been 
very ably expressed by Mr. Farrand earlier in this session, and I 
shall not speak at this moment of that phase of the question. But, 
in order to meet that objection, perhaps, at least, to a certain 
degree, I wish to state what has been accomplished in my expe- 
rience, or at least what has come to my knowledge in the last few 
years, as to the possibility of comprehensive examinations for 
entrance to college. 

If you have followed at all closely the development of the 
entrance requirements in English, during the past few years, you 
will have noticed a gradual widening and liberalizing of the con- 
ditions under which those examinations are set. At a recent 
meeting of the National Conference Committee on Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in English, a great step was taken in 
advance. You all know that, at the present time, the examinations 
in English are divided into “A” and “B,” “A” including an exami- 
nation in composition and grammar and also an examination upon 
a certain list of books which are supposed to be read in a general 
way and not specifically studied. The examination under “B” is 
upon a certain prescribed list of books which are expected to be 
read carefully and accurately. The National Conference Commit- 
tee has announced that, from 1915 on, the examination will be 
conducted in a different way. In the first place, it will be divided 
into two parts, the first of which will deal exclusively with com- 
position and such tests in grammar as are necessary. The second 
will be devoted entirely to literature, and will be subdivided in its 
turn into two parts, one consisting of a test upon a very much 
longer list of books, giving an opportunity for a wider choice, 
and the other remaining, as at present, a test of special knowl- 
edge, and here again the list has been widely extended. 

Now, perhaps the significance of that change is not apparent 
at the first glance. In the first place, a student coming up from 
1915 on will be tested for the first time by a comprehensive 
examination in the writing of English composition. I say for the 
first time, because up to this time, if a student was conditioned 
in English, he did not know for what he was conditioned, he did 
not know whether he was conditioned because he wrote poorly, 
or because he had not read the required books. Now, he will 
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know definitely in what he had been conditioned. That is, in 
itself, a great step in advance. The division of the second part 
of the examination into two parts and the assignment of a long 
list of books under the first part makes it impossible any longer 
to set a definite set of questions in English “A.” It is absolutely 
impossible. The examination must be a comprehensive exami- 
nation upon the student’s reading in high school or outside of 
high school. 

The National Conference Committee at its last meeting looked 
toward the final elimination at some time in the future of the 
special examination. Now, that is one definite thing that has 
been done. I myself cannot see any reason why that change 
should not be put into operation by all the colleges in the Associa- 
tion of the Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland at once, because there is no book in the old list 
which is not on the new list. 

There is one other point with regard to entrance examinations 
that I think ought to be made, and that is this: It is perfectly 
possible, even under the present arrangement, to have compre- 
hensive entrance examinations in English. At Pennsylvania we 
have done so for years. Every freshman, no matter how he enters 
college, must pass an examination in English composition. We 
divide the first year class into those who can pass that examina- 
tion and the “awkward squad,” who have not been able to pass 
it, and that “awkward squad” are drilled in a separate class until 
they are able to do that work perfectly. 

In college examinations, the best way to obtain a comprehen- 
sive examination is by means of the oral test. Again I speak 
from personal experience. The establishment of oral tests in the 
department of English at Pennsylvania has changed the whole 
character of the preparation for those examinations. We are 
able to give a comprehensive examination over the whole field 
of the particular course that the student has studied with a 
particular instructor. It is only a step further to have a compre- 
hensive examination over the whole field of the subject. We 
have found, as between the comprehensive and special examina- 
tions, that the best results follow from such tests as are given 
by the comprehensive examination. In the first place, poor 
students do not present themselves for the oral examinations. 

Mr. Farrand’s address interested me very greatly, especially in 
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the suggestion that the comprehensive examination should be 
accompanied by testimony on the part of the school principal 
that the student stood well, or very well, in the subjects he was 
preparing to be examined upon. We have found at Pennsylvania 
that a system which asks the school principal to certify, not that 
his student is prepared to enter college, but that he has done a 
certain grade of work in every subject which he has studied in 
his school, and, upon the basis of a careful scrutiny of that work, 
requires the student to take examinations upon those subjects 
which he has not done well in, accomplishes the desired result 
with the least amount of strain to the student and with the most 
satisfaction to the college. Other colleges may prefer to ask that 
every student shall be examined in certain fundamental subjects. 
I have no quarrel with that system. But it has seemed to us that 
it is best to test the student in those subjects in which he has not 
done well, and to allow him to be spared the test on those subjects 
he has done well in. It means that very few students enter college 
without any examination, but they are not put to that supreme test 
of taking three or four examinations on a hot day in June or 
September. I shudder to think what a student would do under a 
comprehensive examination three times repeated on a hot day 
in June! But if such a system as the “school record” system 
were made universal, comprehensive examinations could easily 
be arranged for, and the fact that only a few examinations will 
be demanded makes the comprehensive examination possible. 


DEAN FREDERICK C. Ferry, WILLIAMS COLLEGE: Ladies and 
Gentlemen: The invitation which came to Williamstown, asking 
that someone come down here to take part in this discussion, an- 
nounced that the discussion would be short and sharp and 
informal. The first was a welcome adjective. The second, that 
it be sharp, was ominous, inasmuch as it seemed to me to imply 
that we were asked to point out dangers and difficulties in the 
scheme so ably laid before us. It is, therefore, with much timidity 
that, from the standpoint of one of the smaller colleges, I under- 
take to point out something of danger or difficulty in this plan. 

These are grave days for the small colleges, the detached 
colleges of liberal arts. We still have the many boys who come 
for social purposes. We still have the small number of boys 
who come with their eyes looking ahead to the technical or pro- 
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fessional course, a number that is becoming smaller and smaller 
as the universities permit a larger portion of the work of their 
course in the liberal arts to be credited toward the later degree. 
And we still have also some boys who are bold enough to main- 
tain a belief in the desirability of attempting to become liberally 
educated gentlemen. The old-fashioned idea of the course in 
liberal arts, the scope of that course, seems to have changed very 
much with time. In 1757, when Jonathan Edwards was invited 
to become the head of Nassau Hall, he replied, enumerating 
among the objections which he found to his acceptance of that 
position, that he knew himself to be “deficient in essential parts 
of learning, particularly Algebra and the higher mathematics and 
the Greek classics.” Those were regarded necessary parts of the 
equipment of the gentleman who should sit at the head of a great 
institution of learning. How many of the gentlemen occupying 
those positions in these days, think you, could pass an examina- 
tion in algebra and the higher mathematics, to say nothing of the 
Greek classics ? 

President Eliot once remarked that the one thing which he 
counted necessary for a liberal education, the one essential subject, 
was English. If you ask a college professor what subject is most 
essential for a liberal education, he will reply by naming that 
particular one which he is teaching. I think we will generally 
agree that there are many subjects that are essential to the making 
up of the liberal education, and that, therefore, one may point out, 
as a difficulty attending this proposition, the fact that it adds still 
greater emphasis to the little field of subjects constituting the 
student’s major, which already has much emphasis resting on it. 
A student who is taking one of those courses that do not make 
up a part of his major group regards himself as engaged in the 
study of something which is little better than a frill on the college 
curriculum. And the professor who offers courses not entering 
into the major group has something of the same feeling. There- 
fore, it seems to me, there may be danger in emphasizing still more 
this particular group constituting the major and that the intro- 
duction of the comprehensive examination in that part of the 
work and in no other would very definitely add such emphasis. 

In the second place, it is understood that this comprehensive 
examination should call for a knowledge of the correlation of 
subjects. I knew at one time recently of two courses that were 
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being given in one of our colleges that were listed in different 
departments, but were using the same textbook, were taking in 
students from the same classes and were assigning practically the 
same lessons, and each either was oblivious of what the other was 
doing or else felt that that was his particular field, and would not 
give way to the other. 

A college president announced to his faculty that he wished 
the heads of the departments to prepare addresses of one hour 
each, to be given to the undergraduate body, which should explain 
the correlation between the different parts of their subjects and 
between the different subjects of the college curriculum, and 
should also give a comprehensive view of each man’s subject. No 
professor in the college was willing to undertake so difficult a 
task. If you look through the catalogues of the colleges or uni- 
versities, you will find that there is not much of correlation of 
courses. They find it too hard work to attain that end, although 
they appreciate that it is very desirable. 

What then shall we do? Why, make the boys correlate the 
different courses. ! am somewhat fearful as to the difficulty im- 
posed on the boys by such examinations. I think that it would 
undoubtedly be possible for students of the caliber that enter into 
the “honors” tests in the English universities to respond success- 
fully to a demand for a comprehensive examination at the end of 
the course, but that the average boy in our colleges of liberal arts 
would be unable to acquit himself with any fair degree of credit 
in such an examination; that it is asking of him a degree of 
accomplishment that may be attained by the graduate student, 
but that does not rest in the hands of the undergraduate student. 

I feel disposed to question the propriety of the use of the term 
“mastery” of the subject, because it seems to me that those of us 
who have tried to do graduate study have been impressed more 
and more, as we have gone on, that such a thing is impossible, and 
that it would be unfortunate to have our boys pass an examination 
at the end of the college course which should make them feel that 
they have become “masters” of any subject. 


DEAN FREDERICK P. KEPPEL, CoLumMBIA UNIvErRSITy: We 
happen to be at Columbia in an experiment which may throw 
some light upon this question, or rather upon one side of the 
question. Our undergraduates are given the choice, which they 
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make usually at the end of the Freshman year, of going on toward 
the ordinary degree, or electing to study for honors. - About ten 
per cent. of the students choose the latter. These students are 
then freed from much of the work required of the other students, 
both by reducing the number of prescribed courses and reducing 
the total number of required courses for the degree. On the other 
hand, they are expected to devote their time to a progressive study 
in two or three so-called honor sequences. Now, in the work 
for these sequences, the class room instruction plays a relatively 
small part. The main emphasis is placed upon informal contact 
with the instructors who are in charge of these courses and upon 
a large amount of general reading, not page assignments from 
textbooks, but real reading. And there is enough of this reading 
so that, in order to do it, the student has to devote a considerable 
part of his summer vacation to that purpose. Now, as a condition 
for graduation with honors, the student is subjected to a rigorous 
examination before he comes up for graduation, and this exami- 
nation is both written and oral. The oral examination we have 
found to be very carefully prepared by the instructors, for the 
reason that the examinations are public and that the instructor’s 
colleagues are going to be there to see how the show goes on. Of 
course, we have not had time to graduate many men under this 
system, but we have had eight men come up for the examinations. 
Six of them passed and two of them were rejected. But that 
proportion is a little deceptive, because last February there were 
three or four seniors who began to see how things were looking 
and prudently transferred from the honor group to the other 
group before the lightning struck. 

Now, the interesting thing about the oral examination was that, 
in one case at any rate, a student failed to pass that examination 
who had had very high grades in the separate piecemeal exami- 
nations throughout his course. And on the other hand, at least 
one student acquitted himself very creditably in the final examina- 
tion who had had only moderate grades in his separate tests. 
In other words, the second man grasped things more slowly, but 
apparently he assimilated them better. And the best of those 
oral examinations were simply revelations of what a student 
would do if the examination is not a separate thing by itself, but 
the end of a rather carefully prepared scheme. I know some of 
the men in the graduate school confess that they wish very much 
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that they could count on anything like so good a showing for the 
candidates for the doctors’ examination in an oral test. 

This experiment is only an experiment, but it looks as if it were 
quite feasible to establish a system ending in a comprehensive 
examination that will satisfy what we can call the constructive 
side of this question, that is to say, the stimulating and testing the 
real good students. Of course, the defensive side of the problem, 
the making sure that undeserving students shall get no diploma 
at all is another story. 


PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL, HARVARD UNIVERSITY: In 
some ways this discussion has been a disappointment to me, be- 
cause there has been so little criticism of the principle discussed. 
Even Dean Stoddard played the part of Balaam, the son of Beor. 
A good deal has been said about the detail and application of the 
principle. With almost all of that I entirely agree. Dean West 
has pointed out that it involves the use of preceptors or tutors in 
some form, and that is most certainly true. Princeton has ren- 
dered a service, not only to herself but to all education in America, 
by her system of perceptors, which will have to be copied in some 
form by every college in this country. 

Mr. Ferrand has pointed out certain difficulties, and said that 
the examinations should not be on Books 1, 2 and 3. He is abso- 
lutely right, and what he says about why we must retain also 
special examinations piecemeal, at least for the present. If you 
tell the ordinary American college boy to-day that the only exami- 
nation he will undergo is one at the end of his four years, he will 
be apt to put off doing any work until the last three weeks of the 
last year, because he does not know what the examination will 
be and believes he can cram for it at the last moment. You must 
instil the idea of an examination that cannot be crammed for. 
And, until we get that, we must maintain constant discipline, we 
must have examinations which will be largely tests on Books 1, 
2 and 3, because the object of the special examination on a par- 
ticular course is largely to find out whether the student has done 
his work in that course. 

Now, the question of cramming for the final examination de- 
pends on how the examination is set. I believe it perfectly pos- 
sible to set an examination not open to the evils of cramming. 
The examinations for the English civil service are largely 
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crammed for, but the examinations for Oxford are not capable 
of being crammed for to anything like the same extent. 

It has been my privilege for ten years to teach a large body of 
freshmen, boys coming in with fresh minds, and one thing that 
impressed itself upon me about those boys was their inability to 
read a book. (I am not making that as a criticism of the second- 
ary school.) They could read a paragraph, or a chapter, but 
not a book. 

Dean Stoddard asked, “What are you going to do with the 
boy that does not pass the examination?” In the first place, 
I want to repudiate entirely the idea that every born American 
citizen has a right to a degree if he stays a given number of years 
in any educational institution, be it a school or a college, simply 
by keeping his nose on the grindstone and doing perfunctorily 
the things to be done. A degree means proficiency, is not to be 
attained without proficiency, and I assume there are boys who will 
fall by the way. When you introduce a new system, there will be 
a considerable number of them. We must face that fact, but any 
faculty which has not the vigor and the courage to meet that 
situation and, in raising the standard, to fail a certain number of 
boys, will never raise their standard. 

Now, it has been pointed out, and it is perfectly true, that 
general examinations involve a deep change in the whole system 
of education, in the whole aspect of the matter, and that is the 
reason we are interested in it. But the general trend of the 
discussion to-day is certainly a great encouragement to those of 
us who propose to try the experiment, and, when we have done 
so, we will let you know the result. 


Dr. MAXwELL: Your president desires, with your kind per- 
mission, to make two very small contributions to this discussion. 
Dean West, very properly, as I think, pointed out, that the 
general use of the comprehensive examination in college would 
involve a reorganization of the course of study, a reorganization 
of the examination system and a reorganization of the method of 
teaching. I wish to add a fourth reorganization that I think is 
involved, and that is a reorganization of the system, if the 
examinations are conducted as President Lowell has just indi- 
cated, according to which each student will study his subject. 
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The strongest argument, to my mind, in favor of the compre- 
hensive examination is its influence on the individual student, 
provided the examinations are not examinations that can be 
crammed for. 

My second contribution is this, and I deem it somewhat im- 
portant. As I said a moment ago, this has been a great discussion. 
Now, it will have its effect both in school and in college, and it 
seems to me that it may not have as full or as immediate effect 
if we let it rest just where it is. And I trust that some gentle- 
man here or some lady will propose a resolution providing for 
a committee to report upon this subject at some future meeting, 
which will embody in some permanent and concrete form the 
ideas that have crystallized out of this discussion. 
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SECOND SESSION 
Friday, November 29, at 2.30 P. M. 


PROFESSIONAL FACTORS IN THE TRAINING OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER 





JAMES E. RUSSELL, DEAN OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY. 


My purpose in this paper is to discuss what may be properly 
considered professional in the training of the high school 
teacher, as distinguished from the academic or cultural. What 
constitutes professional training? What light is shed on this 
problem by the example of other learned professions ? 

The economic law of supply and demand determines the voca- 
tions of most men as it controls the products of their labor. In 
some vocations, however, another factor comes into play. The 
rights of others in mind, body and estate have to be reckoned 
with. In most occupations these human rights are implicit; they 
are cared for in the common law. But in others they are guarded 
specifically by statute. Not everyone who has the opportunity 
and inclination may practise law or medicine. By the law of the 
State, those who are pledged to see justice done between man 
and man, those who by the nature of their calling are in a position 
to imperil the health or lives of their fellows, those upon whom 
the public depends for protection, or who belong to the civil 
service, are licensed to pursue their vocations. Putting aside 
those vocations which are licensed for revenue only, it appears 
that when the State interferes between the practitioner and the 
public, there is an ethical principle at stake. The well-being of 
the many must not be sacrificed to the ambition or the cupidity 
of the few. 

The pursuit of ethical ideals was once the chief characteristic 
of the learned professions. Witness the moral code contained in 
the Hippocratic oath which has been the gateway to the profession 
of medicine for two thousand years. Think of the vows taken 
by the candidate for the priesthood, and of the pledges exacted 
upon admission to the bar. The modern state but re-enacts the 
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professional decalogue when it insists upon proper evidence of 
moral character in licensing the lawyers, physicians and teachers. 
Some day the principle will be extended to embrace all vocations 
which touch on the ethical relations of man and man. 

The first qualification for professional service, therefore, is 
good character, the living embodiment of moral standards, the 
conscious striving for high ideals. The professional worker looks 
to the future, and is pledged by his vocation to make the future 
better than the present. Such an aim implies in these days the 
possession of two other qualifications, each potent and indispens- 
able. One of these is specialized knowledge, and the other is 
skill. These three—an ethical aim, specialized knowledge, and 
technical skill—are the trinity upon which professional service 
rests. The stonecutter may have superior skill, but with only a 
modicum of specialized knowledge and lacking an ethical aim, he 
remains the artisan; the physician who is ignorant of his subject, 
however high his aim or however skillful in practice, is still a 
quack ; if he is learned in high degree but lacks professional skill, 
he is a confirmed bungler; the lawyer who is versed in all the 
subtleties of the law and adroit in legal procedure, but who disre- 
gards the ethics of his profession, is a charlatan, despised of men. 

The teacher may be a professional worker. But he who puts 
himself in the professional class must know accurately what he 
is to do, have the requisite skill for doing it, and do his work 
under the guidance of high ethical principles. The teacher who 
is ignorant of his subject is a quack; the teacher who lacks pro- 
fessional skill is a bungler; the teacher who is not inspired by 
high ideals is a charlatan. 

My idea of professional training is that it is a process of giving 
to novices what the masters have acquired. It is helping the 
beginner to get what he might get for himself under favorable 
conditions. There is nothing in the training of a teacher in a 
professional school, for example, that differs from the training 
of any teacher anywhere, except that the good professional school 
affords opportunities, equipment and guidance that few teachers 
can get elsewhere. The professional school for teachers, like the 
professional schools of law, medicine and engineering, is intended 
to help the novice travel the road that every great master has 
traveled, but to do it more quickly, economically and confidently 
than he otherwise could. 
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In my discussion of the professional training of the high school 
teacher, I appeal directly to the experience of the best teachers 
before me and to the best in each one of you. What is the process 
by which you have made yourselves masters? Recalling your 
own experiences, what would you do if you had a fair field and 
all possible favors? How would you attain your standards of 
excellence in the three cardinal principles of professional service? 

First, Specialized Knowledge. It is generally taken for granted 
that the college graduate knows enough to teach in a high school; 
in some localities graduation from a normal school, or even from 
a secondary school, is considered sufficient evidence of ability to 
do high school work. I wish to go on record as one who believes 
that graduation from a college is no evidence whatever of ability 
to teach anything. So far as the college is a college and not a 
professional school, its business is not the training of the teacher 
or any other professional worker. The college aims to give that 
general knowledge which should lie at the foundation of every 
kind of professional superstructure. What the profession de- 
mands is specialized knowledge, the mastery of some small field 
in its relations to other fields of knowledge. But knowledge 
specialized for the sake of professional service is not isolated 
information. It is rather the product of broad scholarship 
focused upon a particular subject. Right here is where many 
excellent persons, chiefly some of our ancient classicists and 
modern scientists, make a grave mistake. They argue that the 
chief end of scholarly study is the mental discipline that it 
affords, or the pursuit of truth for its own sake, rather than the 
understanding of the subject in its cultural setting. Isolated 
knowledge may be useful in certain technical lines, but knowledge 
teeming with human interests and specialized along cultural lines 
is indispensable in professional service. 

It follows, therefore, that there must be a general preparation 
for the beginning of professional study. Call it what you please 
— intellectual perspective, cultural setting, liberal education—it is 
something which gives breadth of view and that largeness of life 
which form the very foundation of every kind of professional 
service. It is precisely this training for which the college stands. 
I do not pretend that every college graduate has it, or that there 
is no other way of getting a liberal education; nor do I claim 
that a college degree should be the stepping-stone to every learned 
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profession. But I do claim that the intending high school teacher 
needs a course of general training the equivalent of the best given 
in any college in the land, and needs it, too, as a prerequisite to 
the technical studies of his profession. 

The professional training of the teacher properly begins with 
the process of narrowing the field or of intensifying work ii. 
some part of it, or, to use a better figure, of focusing what one 
knows on the problem in hand. It is more than mere specializa- 
tion in the subject. For example, a teacher once came to me from 
the wilds of New York State, a region barbaric only in an educa- 
tional way, however, saying that he wanted to fit himself in a 
six-weeks’ summer session to teach Latin. My first question 
was, “How much Latin do you know?” Because my business is 
the training of teachers I have become hardened to the pitiful 
exhibition of ignorance so often displayed by those who want to 
teach, but I was not prepared for the answer to my question in 
this particular instance. “I don’t know any Latin,” he said; 
“that is what I have come here for.” “But how do you expect 
to get ready to teach Latin in six weeks?” “Well,” he replied, 
“T don’t have to begin till September, and all I have to do next 
year is to teach Latin Lessons and Cesar; I guess I can do 
that.” A little further probing disclosed the fact that the candi- 
date was a high school teacher in good standing, legally certifi- 
cated to do what he proposed, had the sanction of his principal 
and school board for the step, and was actually engaged to teach 
two months hence, a subject which he had never studied in his 
life. It is a striking commentary on the situation to say that he 
was more surprised than I had been when I told him that he 
had come to the wrong place. His last word to me was, “Why 
I thought Teachers College was a school for the training of 
teachers.” 

Actual fact as this tale is, it sounds enough like a parable to 
furnish me a moral for to-day’s sermon. Suppose this teacher 
did get what he wanted and after two months of cramming 
actually began to teach Latin according to the Regents’ syllabus. 
What kind of equipment did he have? I suppose one might say 
it was highly specialized and focused on his problem. But it is a 
fine example of what I have called isolated knowledge. It is not 
sound scholarship. 

Now, take as an example the opposite extreme. Suppose a 
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scholar in Latin, one who has made an exhaustive study of the 
Latin language, Roman history, archaeology, literature, law— 
in short, one who appreciates the genius of Roman civilization 
and knows its bearing on modern life—suppose such a scholar 
were asked to teach Latin Lessons and Cesar to high school 
pupils, aged fourteen years, boys and girls, untamed Americans 
who idolize Christy Mathewson, and by parental ambition dedi- 
cated to the college. What chance has your scholar of getting 
ready for this job in six weeks? Safe to say that the teacher who 
starts with nothing in July will meet his class with more assurance 
in September than the scholar who has spent years in getting 
ready. 

There is no possibility whatever of giving professional training 
to an ignoramus. The sculptor may be a stonecutter if he have 
the technical skill, but a stonecutter can never become the sculptor 
until he gets the vision of the angel in the unformed block of 
marble. The teacher whose knowledge of the subject is confined 
within the covers of two or three books—Somebody’s Latin 
Lessons and Cesar’s Commentaries, Books I-IV, we will say— 
has no trouble in selecting what he will teach. No more has the 
stonecutter to do with determining his task when it is defined for 
him in a blue print drawing. But the master, he who has com- 
mand of himself and of his subject as well, must pick and choose 
at every step. Time is precious; opportunity will not wait. He 
must act, and his artistic eye is quick to condemn every slip that 
he makes. 

Right here is the chance for the most helpful lessons in pro- 
fessional training. In the professional school for teachers we 
call it a course in the selection of materials and the arrangement 
of these materials in a curriculum. The wider the range of 
scholarship, the more one knows of his subject, the greater is the 
need of wise selection and orderly arrangement of materials. One 
who is full of his subject does not unload it all in one year or 
upon one class. What may safely be given out will ultimately 
be learned by any conscientious teacher, but he who has much to 
give is the one who learns most readily and is most appreciative 
of what the experienced guide can tell him. 

We find in practice that even the best scholars among our 
college graduates are not ready for a technical course in the 
selection and arrangement of materials. Too often their training 
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is scrappy. The elective system makes it easy to follow a favorite 
professor or to omit some essential part of a subject. I recall the 
case of a graduate of one of our best universities who had studied 
Latin four years in high school and four years in college, but 
who had never had a course at any time in Roman history, and 
who knew next to nothing of Roman life. It is not at all 
unusual to find college graduates who have had years of training 
in history made up of fragments called the Reformation, the 
Renaissance, the French Revolution, and the like, but with no 
real understanding of the sweep of modern history. A large 
part of the trouble with teaching the sciences is due to the fact 
that physics, chemistry, geography, physiography, meteorology, 
zoology, entomology, physiology, bacteriology and the rest are 
taught as isolated units. Even in mathematics, the most clearly 
defined of all our high school subjects, the college graduate comes 
to his work removed by just four years from the problems with 
which he has to deal. In all such cases the first step is to get 
back on high school ground. The Latinist must read Cesar, 
Cicero and Virgil, not necessarily stopping with four books of 
the Gaelic War, or with the Catalinian orations, or with an 
abbreviated edition of the A‘neid; he should learn to speak the 
language at least well enough to keep it from seeming dead; and 
he should inject himself far enough into Roman history to feel 
the glow of that Golden Age forever imperishable. Likewise the 
mathematician needs to know what arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry stand for, what they are, what they mean in 
everyday life, and what they prepare for in the higher mathe- 
matics. It is perspective that is wanted in this subject, as in every 
other subject of the high school. 

Only by knowing intimately what these subjects are worth in 
and of themselves, what their practical application is, and what 
they signify for later development, can we expect our teachers 
to put correct emphasis on what they teach. The ignorant teacher 
is prone to drive every nail home by the hardest kind of knocks ; 
the scholarly teacher knows that time and strength are easily 
wasted on trivial topics, while too much attention can scarcely 
be given to important matters. What is important and what is 
relatively unimportant at any stage is well worth knowing. It is 
professional knowledge which may come from experience but 
thrives best when many minds, and all of them acute, are bent 
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on solving a professional problem. This is one sufficient reason 
for the existence of the right kind of professional schools for 
teachers. The school which does not make it a cornerstone has 
no excuse for being. 

The next factor in professional training is Technical Skill. 
Important as this is in the equipment of a teacher, or of any 
professional worker, no one will claim, I fancy, that any consid- 
erable amount of it can be acquired in a professional school. The 
young physician does get some chance to try his hand in hospital 
practice, but nowadays the prospective lawyer and engineer are 
still novices on entering their life work. Some direction along 
practical lines, it is generally admitted, should accompany the 
theoretical training of the professional course, but for many years 
there has been a steady decrease in the time given to practical 
work in all our professional schools. In some quarters, in medi- 
cine for example, there are signs of renewed emphasis upon the 
practical side, but in the large I think it may be safely said that 
modern professional training is chiefly concerned with imparting 
scientific knowledge. The ideal union of theory and practice is 
conspicuous for the absence of practice. 

Be this as it may, it will also be conceded that to the extent 
which the young practitioner is obliged to work independently 
from the beginning is it necessary to equip him with the skill 
requisite to do his work acceptably. The young physician, to a 
greater degree than the young lawyer or engineer, is obliged to 
work alone; hence the demand for practical training in the 
hospital. So with the teacher. He is obliged to do his work, 
under supervision to be sure and along a prescribed course, but 
still to a large extent independently. The call is for teachers 
of experience, and the experince gained by practice teaching is 
always considered better than none at all. We need more of it 
in our training schools, rather than less. 

It is important, however, that we keep in mind a fundamental 
distinction in the quality of work that may enter into a teacher’s 
equipment. That which is suited to one type of mind may be 
out of place with another. For example, when we wish to give 
technical skill to an artisan’s apprentice we see to it that he knows 
what he is to do, that he is shown how to do it, and that he 
repeats the operation often enough to make it automatic. The 
best results come from long practice without break or variation. 
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The artist, on the other hand, encourages initiative and invites 
variety of treatment. The gulf fixed between the two is one of 
intellectual ability. The lower the grade of intelligence the more 
nearly the training approximates that employed in breaking 
animals; the higher the grade of intelligence, the better the 
understanding of what is to be done and of the means to accom- 
plish the purpose. The person of high intelligence is, or may be, 
self directive. 

The real problem of the training school for teachers with 
respect to technical skill is in the differentiation of types accord- 
ing to intellectual and professional acumen. It seems obvious 
to me that the kind and extent of practical work appropriate to 
the needs of the normal school may not be best adapted to the 
training of high school or college teachers. It may well happen 
that the rural teacher who enters a normal school at the age of 
eighteen will require an apprentice training strictly analogous 
to the training given the carpenter or the plumber, while the 
university graduate at twenty-five may safely be left to his own 
devices in directing a seminar course. In the latter case the 
important thing is that the teacher knows his subject, appreciates 
what he is to do, and has a lively sense of his personal responsi- 
bility in getting the work done. Success depends primarily upon 
the combination of knowledge and understanding guided by high 
ethical ideals. The man of power will find his way even in the 
class room; the worth of his work will be measured by his ethical 
standards. 

The high school teacher stands midway between these ex- 
tremes. He is not overly intelligent, but he is generally not an 
ignoramus. He needs practice under guidance, and most of all 
he needs practice in self-criticism and self-direction. 

This leads directly to my third point—the Ethical Aim of 
Instruction. Efficiency in work presupposes that the worker have 
a clear conception of what he is working for. If the work be 
merely hewing to a line, the line must stand out and the worker 
must know what it means. If it means merely a boundary beyond 
which he dare not go, we put the laborer on a low plane; if he 
sees in it the expression of a scientific calculation of the strength 
of material, or if he regards it as a unit in some artistic creation, 
above all, if he has himself drawn the line and knows that it 
belongs scientifically or artistically just where he has put it, we 
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place the worker unhesitatingly in the professional class. The 
essence of professional service is found in the ethical attitude 
of the worker. All else is subsidiary, however essential it may 
be to the work in hand. In the case of the teacher, his knowledge 
of the subject which he teaches is the instrument which he uses 
more or less skilfully in the accomplishment of his purpose. His 
purpose is to educate by means of the formal studies of the 
curriculum and the discipline of the school used in such way as 
to produce the results desired. 

The chief criticism of the high school is that it doesn’t know 
what it is doing. Teachers are deluded into thinking that they 
are teaching Latin, or history, or mathematics, when they are 
really giving instruction in fragmentary and unrelated parts of a 
subject. A high school principal has told me since the discussion 
of the morning on the comprehensive examination, that he has 
teachers of arithmetic and algebra and geometry but no teacher 
. of mathematics. Furthermore, it rarely happens that our best 
teachers of the mathematical subjects know the commonest 
applications of mathematics in industrial and commercial life. 
Few secondary teachers have any real grasp of the subjects of 
the curriculum, and fewer still seem to know that any subject 
other than their own has any excuse for being. In a word, team- 
work is conspicuously absent from our high schools. 

This situation is due partly to lack of academic training, but 
largely to lack of interest in the professional aspects of school 
subjects and the school curriculum. Possibly the comprehensive 
examination will correct the academic deficiencies, but the evo- 
lution of a suitable curriculum and the making of character by 
means of scholarly instruction and moral suasion depend upon 
professional insight. Some teachers seem to have intuitive 
knowledge of this kind, but the best learn something from experi- 
ence. It is the function of professional training to bring this 
knowledge to consciousness and to put even the dullest teacher 
in the way of appreciating what the best teacher may do in- 
stinctively, and to enable the most favored to acquire mastery 
more surely and expeditiously than he otherwise could. 

It is not my intention to weary you by a discussion of the 
meaning of education or of the function of education in a 
democracy. It suffices here to enumerate the methods of acquir- 
ing such an understanding on the part of young teachers and to 
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point out a rough and ready way of testing the efficiency of 
teaching. 

Teaching is no new art. There were teachers worthy of the 
name before books were invented or football was made a univer- 
sity discipline. Schools and school systems played their pari 
before ours were thought of. The more one studies the history 
and principles of education, the less one is inclined to disagree 
with the preacher who declared that there is no new thing under 
the sun. The teacher who thinks his problems peculiar to himself 
and to his pupils will find light and inspiration in the historical 
accounts of the work of other teachers in other times. As a check 
on provincial notions of educational aims and values | commend 
a comparative study of the educational methods and school 
administration of the leading European countries. As a guide 
to school-room practice we are just beginning to appreciate the 
value of modern educational psychology. It opens up a new world 
to the beginner and forces him to self-criticism. It helps him to 
understand the learning process and makes him conscious of the 
way children think and acquire their habits. From physiology 
and hygiene we can get light on the physical well-being of our 
pupils. It were easy to dwell at length on the possibilities of 
such studies, all of which should have some part in the curriculum 
of a professional school for teachers, but I prefer to conclude 
my argument with a statement of one phase of the general sub- 
ject. It is, however, only one phase of many which might be 
treated at length. I select it as a sample because it has special 
value in secondary education. 

What is the essential character of education in a democracy 
and how may we judge its efficiency? What obligations are 
imposed upon the American public school by virtue of the fact 
that it is American and public? 

It is apparent that there can be no great difference in opinion 
regarding the desirability of those virtues which make for char- 
acter. In respect to most of these we are one with the educators 
of other civilized countries, past and present. Our ideals of 
scholarship and discipline and of vocational efficiency may outrun 
our practice, but they are not essentially different from those 
which obtain elsewhere. I say nothing of the right of anyone to 
seek another type of education, or of the preference which any- 
one may express for the private institution or for individual 
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training. I have now no quarrel with those who think that art 
can be taught for art’s sake, or mathematics for the sake of 
mathematics. What I do insist on is that the American public 
school, supported by public taxation, is under obligation to train 
American citizens, men and women able and willing to co-operate 
with their fellows in the attainment of American ideals. 

Our mode of government is not our only, or even our chief, 
point of difference from other countries. It seems to me from the 
educational standpoint that the crux of the matter is to be found 
in our social order. American life is not regulated by tradition 
of class or caste; we have no controlling institutions of church or 
guild; there is no social standard which is authoritatively bind- 
ing on any American youth. As yet the way is open to talent 
and ability all along the line. Our only controlling institution, 
if such it may be regarded, is our school system—a self-imposed 
and self-directed organ of our democracy. 

Whatever else the typical American is or may be, he is alert, 
progressive and independent. We expect him to be capable of 
directing his personal affairs, of keeping abreast of the times, of 
initiating reforms, and passing judgment on his own acts and 
those of his fellows. Periodically we ask him to pass upon 
questions of national policy and of international importance. 
Theoretically the American voter is a sovereign in his own right. 
I am well aware that the picture is easily overdrawn and that 
the American voter is less than he should be, but if the American 
citizen were what he should be, we should spell “Voter” with a 
capital letter. 

The fact is that we do look for intelligent self-direction in 
every act of life. The farmer looks for it in his laborers; the 
business man expects it in his clerks; the corporations want it in 
their employees; we need it in the professions, and count it a 
failure when we fail to get it. We have no other criterion so 
universal and so reliable by which to judge of efficiency in 
American life. 

Suppose we apply it to our schools and school work. What 
is a good school in a system of schools? Surely one that knows 
what part it plays in the total scheme and is capable of playing 
that part in an intelligent manner. What is good school adminis- 
tration? Surely that kind of control which permits and encour- 
ages intelligent self-direction in all parts of the system. And 
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yet how often do we see school systems governed by autocratic 
dictum in which the component parts are permitted no shadow 
of initiative and denied all chance of self-direction. Such a 
system belongs under a paternal government in which laws and 
orders take the place of democratic freedom. What is good 
discipline in a school or classroom? Is it the kind that is begotten 
of fear and imposed by authority? I have heard principals and 
teachers read out on the opening days of school a list of penalties 
for infractions of the law, but I have never been persuaded that 
laws unsupported by public opinion are any more successful in 
school than outside. The lockstep and monitorial system no more 
belong by right in American schools than they belong in the 
American home, or in public meetings or in business. The best 
discipline is that which secures the greatest freedom to the 
individual consistent with the rights of his fellows. The trained 
observer can tell at a glance whether a class is held in order by 
superimposed authority or is orderly because all want to do some 
task. It is an impressive and reassuring sight to see, as I did 
recently, fifteen hundred high school pupils walk leisurely from 
their class rooms to the assembly hall, find their places without 
confusion, and instantly stop their conversation when the clock 
indicated the hour for the exercises to begin. Herein is self- 
control worthy of American citizenship. To say to one, come. 
and he cometh, and to another, go, and he goeth, may be an ideal 
of military discipline and it may occasionally be necessary in 
home and school, but the ideal of discipline in American schools 
will not be reached until such commands are unnecessary to secure 
obedience and effective co-operation. 

The same test may be applied to teaching. Does it make for 
intelligent self-direction? First consider the prevailing method 
of assigning home tasks. How often the order is to solve the 
next twenty problems, to translate the next fifty lines, or to read 
the next ten pages, with no instruction on the method of ap- 
proach, not even a hint as to the purpose of the task or its 
connection with what has gone before. The result we are all 
familiar with. Blind guessing at the answer, cut-and-try meth- 
ods of solution, time wasted in thumbing a lexicon, illegitimate 
assistance sought from parents or fellow pupils, almost every- 
thing except straightforward learning. From such a method, 
when persistently used, we have no right to expect any thing but 
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bad intellectual habits. Moreover, I am persuaded that it ulti- 
mately leads to moral degeneracy, because the prize goes generally 
to the most dishonest player. The only corrective that I know 
of is to assign tasks that can be done without assistance, and to 
see to it that they are worked logically step by step from data 
already in the possession of the pupil. The ability to tackle a 
problem courageously, to analyze its component parts, and to 
work through it logically, is of vastly more account in school and 
in later life than the art of guessing at the result, however bril- 
liantly the guessing may be done. We need to put greater 
emphasis on how pupils learn and less on what results they get. 
[f they are trained to be intelligently self-directive there need be 
no fear of the results. 

Next consider classroom practice. At its worst it may be merely 
hearing recitations or a demonstration of guesswork with black- 
board accompaniment. It were a euphemism to label such efforts 
teaching or instruction. It may be something better, however, 
and still not merit approbation. For example, much of the best 
teaching we find in our schools and colleges contents itself with 
imparting information. Pupils may seem interested and stow 
away fact upon fact against the day of examination. The final 
test may be satisfactory, measured in percentage of correct 
answers. Nevertheless such work may be wholly deceptive. What 
is learned may be useless because it is isolated, or untrustworthy 
because it is improperly related in the experience of the individual. 
The oldtime books on arithmetic had a chapter on Allegation 
which some of us learned to perfection. It was isolated knowl- 
edge then and has remained imperfectly related to the experience 
of all of us whose business is other than the blending of liquors. 
The only benefit derived from that chapter was practice in com- 
putation, which might have been gained from any other arith- 
metical task. Memorizing of facts or processes is of little value, 
even though an examination shows that they are accurately and 
tenaciously kept in mind, unless such facts and processes can be 
used by the learner. So much time and energy are wasted in 
this way that one pities teachers who fail to see the good they 
might do. Just a little intelligent self-direction would lead them 
to take the next step. It is highly important that fundamentals 
be accurately learned. The alphabet, multiplication table, declen- 
sions, paradigms, and the like, must be memorized, but the good 
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teacher does not stop there or with any number of similar tasks. 
He uses them in all possible combinations and permutations. He 
counts them means or instruments for a higher purpose. One 
reliable test of success is found in the widening intellectual 
horizon of his pupils; another is in their ability to use what 
they have in the acquisition of new knowledge. When a pupil 
learns to direct himself intelligently in interpreting the facts of 
his own experience and in enlarging that experience by gaining 
new knowledge, he is on the high road to a liberal education. 

I have dwelt at some length on what I consider the chief essen- 
tial of good teaching because we see so little of it in our high 
schools, notwithstanding the fact that it is a characteristic of 
training for leadership in all kinds of schools the world over. If 
we are to get competent leaders we must train them to be intelli- 
gently self-directive. The secondary school exists for the pur- 
pose of selecting and training, so far as it goes, those who must 
bear the responsibility that attaches to the enjoyment of superior 
advantages. Historically, the secondary school exists for this 
purpose and to this end it is supported in America at public 
expense. 

Now that I have had my say, or tried to say what I had in 
mind, I realize that I have said little on the subject assigned me. 
But I confess to little interest in the routine training of secondary 
teachers or of any other teachers, if by that is meant courses of 
instruction in formal pedagogy or predigested pedagogic methods. 
As I look at it, there are many ways of getting educational re- 
sults. Your way may not be my way and your pupils may differ 
from mine in ability, in accomplishment and in aim. So long as 
teachers differ and pupils differ there can be no invariable method. 
That is best which is best adapted to the occasion, all factors con- 
sidered. My interest centers in ways and means of getting 
teachers who are liberally educated, who know their subjects 
and have the high ambition to train their pupils for leadership 
in a social order that demands intelligent self-direction. I have 
no patience with those who pretend to esoteric wisdom by virtue 
of their office or their training. By their fruits ye shall know 
them. The good teacher is not a pedant, a pedagogue, or an 
egotist. He labors that others may enter into the fruits of his 
labor. Unless it be guided by this ethical ideal, professional 
training is useless and worse than useless. 
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One other feature of secondary education deserves more than 
passing mention, but in addressing high school teachers it were 
superfluous to dwell upon it. I refer to school management, the 
act of making a school a good place to live in. It is something 
acquired by all good teachers, but, like skill in teaching, it can 
hardly be taught by those who most need it. The satisfaction that 
comes from giving instruction, however artistically the work may 
be done, does not compare with the joy of living with adolescents 
when one has the ability to control adolescent emotion, and to 
direct adolescent will. This is the superlatively fine art of teaching, 
the birthright of a few, the despair of the many. Nevertheless, 
few schools can boast of having many geniuses on their staffs, and 
in some way the average teacher must be trained to realize the 
responsibility of his position. School organizations of many kinds 
-—for social intercourse, mutual benefit, recreation, athletics— 
springing up over night must be directed aright or they will surely 
go wrong. Each boy is a problem, each girl an enigma, and yet 
the well-being of the school demands instinctive, prompt, sym- 
pathetic, effective action on the part of those who stand in loco 
parentis. I mention this, not because our high school teachers 
are ignorant of their duties or neglectful of their opportunities— 
in my experience they are prodigal to a fault of their time and 
energy when their pupils are in need of personal guidance—but 
because I want to suggest a way of measuring the efficiency of 
their action. I would apply the same test that I use in other 
forms of school work. Is the fraternal society intelligently self- 
directive? Can the debating club single out a worthy topic for 
discussion, attack it logically, reach sane conclusions and maintain 
self-control in doing it? Does the athletic team stand on its own 
feet, fight its own battles and win its prizes as men do who strug- 
gle honestly for the prizes in business? Is the boy who needs 
correction encouraged to face his problem rationally and work out 
his own salvation, or is he told what to do and commanded to do 
it, or, worse still, is he made a dependent upon some stronger 
personality? These are questions which every teacher, he 
who is born as well as he who is made, may profitably put 
to himself. The professional school may help him find his way. 
but only experience under wise guidance will bring the answer. 

In closing, I have a word to say to the college professor and 
the school superintendent. The training of high school teachers is 
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a work in which you are both vitally interested and in which you 
should take a part. Unfortunately, neither of you has as yet seen 
fit to recognize your obligation. The college teacher is prone to 
give his recommendation as soon as the student has acquired a 
smattering of his subject. You should know better than to turn 
loose the average college graduate on unoffending children. The 
college department of mathematics does not consider its graduates 
engineers, or the department of physiology its graduates physi- 
cians. Why should you think the college student of Latin a fit 
teacher of Latin? And how does the superintendent of schools 
justify himself in putting the novice in teaching, even a graduate 
of our best professional schools, in independent charge of a 
class? When it is known that so much of our academic training 
is faulty and that professional training at best is only a prepara- 
tion for service, how is it that no provision is made for a period 
of probationary teaching under competent guidance? I venture 
to say that if our colleges should treat the profession of teaching 
as they do other professions, and if our school systems should 
provide adequate apprentice training, we should have no excuse 
to spend a session in discussing the theme of this afternoon. The 
main reason why we talk so much on this subject and say so little 
is that the two dominant influences in shaping the preparation of 
teachers are in league to hinder progress. Let the colleges refuse 
to sanction poor teaching and let the schools make it possible for 
a teacher to perfect his art, and we shall soon have teachers who 
can do professional work. Until that time we shall waste our 
breath in talking, and the craftsmen in our schools will head 
straight for trade unionism. If that is what you want you will 
surely get it without effort. But that is not what you want; you 
want something better. The time is ripe for a change. The 
public is dissatisfied with what is being done. Greater efficiency 
is the watchword of the hour, and with greater efficiency go better 
remuneration and more certain professional standing. It is the 
high privilege of some of us to help make a few teachers more 
worthy of their positions. We need your co-operation in a task 
which combines in highest degree professional service with patri- 
otic duty. 

In summary, I repeat that the professional training of the high 
school teacher follows a course of general training which should 
give sound scholarship and breadth of view characteristic of the 
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culture which may be best acquired in a good college course. The 
distinctive professional factors in a teacher’s training are (1) 
specialized knowledge of the subjects to be taught, including their 
relations to other subjects of the curriculum and their applica- 
tions to everyday life, (2) technical skill in teaching, and (3) the 
ethical aim of education. The perfection of the teacher’s equip- 
ment along all these lines is a life-work, but the professional 
school may make a beginning by putting the novice in the way 
of understanding what others have done and are doing, and by 
making him self-critical and self-directive with respect to his 
own work. The greatest need to-day in the development of 
professional training for high school teachers is the co-operation 
of the colleges and the schools—of the colleges by way of making 
suitable preparation for professional study, and of the schools by 
way of providing adequate means for giving apprentice training 
under competent guidance. 
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THE TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 
COMMISSIONER CALVIN N. KENDALL, STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


The extraordinary growth of high schools creates a con- 
stantly increasing demand for teachers. The supply of available 
college graduates, professionally trained and untrained, appar- 
ently keeps up with this demand. In some of the men’s colleges, 
however, the number of those who look forward to teaching 
school is far less than twenty years ago. In times of business 
prosperity, young men leaving college are naturally attracted by 
commercial pursuits. Last year two hundred and seventy-seven 
new high school teachers, including those of industrial or technical 
subjects, were employed in New Jersey alone. From the colleges 
of the State were graduated last June not more than five young 
men who became teachers in public schools anywhere. 

It is to be borne in mind that many high schools are in the 
small cities and towns, where salaries are low. Large cities, 
where salaries are more respectable, can, of course, require more 
training from candidates for high school positions. 

In this paper it is assumed that there are four possible means 
of training high school teachers. These are: 


First—Academic Training. 
Second—Study of Education. 
Third—Observation of Teaching. 
Fourth—Practice Teaching. 


It is desirable that a high school teacher should have the 
scholarship represented by a degree from a college or university. 
The State of California demands of teachers without experience 
one year of post-graduate study. It is the only American com- 
monwealth, so far as I know, whose standards in scholarship for 
secondary teachers approach the standards of German schools. 
We all know, however, effective and valuable teachers in high 
schools who are not possessors of degrees, or whose scholarship 
is of the self-made variety; among whom are some who have 
been promoted to the high school from the ranks of elementary 
teachers. Many of the normal schools throughout the country 
are doing creditable work in the training of teachers for secondary 
schools. Most of these teachers, however, find their way into 
the smaller high schools. That broad and accurate scholarship, 
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however obtained, is a great factor in successful teaching is a 
commonplace universally recognized. But before postgraduate 
standards for secondary teachers can be made to obtain generally 
it will be necessary to offer considerably larger financial induce- 
ments to such teachers than usually prevail. This cannot be said 
with too much emphasis. It is a condition that lurks in the 
background of any discussion concerning how much training it is 
practicable to demand. 

Specialization in subject-matter is often too narrow on the 
part of college graduates who wish to teach. The opinion is 
expressed that over-emphasis upon specialization is not well 
for the student as an individual. It usually does not add value 
to the graduate as a teacher in the high school, large or small. 
In the exigencies of high-school program-making it is often 
necessary to assign more than one subject to a teacher. 

The secondary teachers of Germany and France must show 
mastery for teaching purposes in at least three subjects; one of 
these must always be in the vernacular. 

I know of a superintendent of schools who went to an important 
university in quest of a high school teacher of botany. He was 
asked at the well-organized bureau for the placement of teachers, 
what particular brand of botany the teacher would be called upon 
to teach. It was an embarrassing question. The inference was 
natural that upon the answer to the question would depend the 
presentation of candidates. 

Is it too much to say that prospective teachers should be guided 
by college faculties to choose as subjects of study, groups of 
related or allied subjects? Obviously this “steering” cannot be 
done unless the college is in close touch with the actual demands 
of the high schools. 

Courses in education afford another means of training. These 
courses are now generally offered in colleges and universities. 
Perhaps further progress in this kind of training must be looked 
for chiefly in increasing the supply of well-trained and able men 
to conduct the courses. 

The worth of such courses may be said to consist in the 
creation of a professional outlook or attitude toward the work 
of the high school. Neither the public nor the great mass of 
teachers is inclined to regard teaching as a profession. The 
withdrawal of a teacher to enter another occupation, so common 
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in this country, is very rare in the German schools. “It is the 
professional spirit which every German teacher feels, that differ- 
entiates him from his species in other countries, and this spirit is 
the result chiefly of training in education itself.” 

The discouraging indifference concerning educational questions 
which characterizes some high-school teachers is less likely to be 
found among those who have had courses in some of the problems 
of the secondary school, in psychology applied to teaching, and in 
social education. Young teachers with a theoretical knowledge 
of one or more of these problems approach as a rule the work 
of the high school in a different state of mind from those in 
whose consciousness there is no glimmer of the existence of 
such problems. 

The value of courses in education is also likely to be determined 
as the value of other courses is determined, by the character of 
the teaching in the department of education. Interest and 
enthusiasm must be created. The value of such courses is like- 
wise determined by the attitude of other departments toward the 
educational department. The department of education must not 
be merely tolerated; it must be supported as cordially as other 
departments. It is said to be a fact that in the past the school 
of education has not always been looked upon with respect by 
. other departments. In proportion as this attitude is reflected in 
the minds of prospective teachers, the work in education is 
handicapped. 

The man who scoffs at the study of education is likely to be 
the man who complains the loudest about the inadequate prepa- 
ration of students for college. He overlooks the fact that some 
of this inadequate preparation is the result of untrained college 
graduates in the high schools, for one of whom he may have 
written a glowing letter of recommendation as to his classroom 
ability. It would be interesting to see this type of the educational 
stand-patter, the despiser of methods, attempt to teach a class 
of grammar-grade boys and girls. Most high-school pupils are 
still boys and girls. 

The third means of training high school teachers is observa- 
tion of teaching in schools in the neighborhood of the college or 
university, or on the university premises. Such observation 
may be of much value. This, however, is determined by the 
kind of teacher whose work is observed. College teachers of 
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education are by no means oblivious to this fact. As the head 
of the educational department in an important university has 
put it: “I am convinced that it is easily possible to observe work 
in schools and still make very little gain. Unless the teacher 
has had ample opportunity to see superior teaching done in 
the high school, I am inclined to believe that the work will 
quickly drop back to the standard of excellence attained in the 
high school which the teacher attended.” 

Discrimination here is greatly needed. “If the teacher is to 
be observed as a model, he must not illustrate to the student how 
not to do it.” Fine teachers cannot be found easily. They must 
be hunted out or discovered. To bring prospective high-school 
teachers into contact with able teachers in action is an end 
abundantly worth while. High standards of work must be 
established at the outset. The standards of too many teachers 
are low, because they have not been brought into sufficient contact 
with the fine art of teaching. 

The prospective history teacher who observes the work of 
a teacher of history who talks too much, who lectures too much, 
who fails to discriminate in the choice of material, who is indefi- 
nite in his requirements, who cannot arouse interest or enthusiasm, 
who for these and other reasons fails to get hard work from 
pupils, establishes for himself low standards. 

The opinion is expressed that time is wasted by misdirected 
or underdirected visiting of schools. Interpretation of the work 
of the teacher observed is necessary to the prospective teacher. 
Passive observation without interpretation is of little value. Mere 
destructive criticism of the teacher’s work, of a school, or a 
system of schools, for that matter, is cheap because there are so 
many ready to supply it. 

The University of Wisconsin has recently, under the authori- 
zation of the state legislature, established what is known as the 
Wisconsin High School of the University. The university, be- 
cause of its independent control of the school, is able to place 
carefully selected and presumably highly efficient teachers in 
each teaching position. The project is a commendable one, and 
its development is sure to be of interest to all engaged in the 
work of training secondary teachers. 

The number of well-thought-out and well-regulated plans of 
observation teaching in connection with educational departments 
appears to be increasing. 
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Thus far I have mentioned three of four possible ways of 
training high school teachers. To these should be added a fourth 
kind of training, if the teacher is to be trained according to pro- 
fessional standards. 

I refer to practice teaching. The college or university which 
supplements its pedagogical courses and courses in observation 
by practice teaching is rendering a distinct and much-needed 
educational service, provided this teaching is under competent 
guidance or direction. This practice teaching is the laboratory 
where theory is tested. The practice school has not been devel- 
oped as rapidly as its value warrants. Nothing is more firmly 
established than the practice school in the preparation of 
elementary teachers. Why not, then, for high-school teachers? 

Practice teaching gives confidence to the student which comes 
from successful doing. It gives him the point of view of the 
real teacher. What is this point of view? I believe it is this: 
Consideration of the pupil as the end of education, the subject 
of study as the means to be employed in his training. 

Some high school teachers, fresh from college, reverse this 
order. In their minds the subject is uppermost, the pupil upper- 
most. Some high school teachers are unable to adjust their 
teaching to the immature minds of pupils. By reason of this 
maladjustment, they consequently fail to arouse the interest of 
pupils, who leave school, not because they have to, but because 
they want to. 

If the teacher goes into the high school without experience 
he may become proficient, but it is more or less at the expense 
of the pupil. High-school teachers who have been merely 
students of educational theory have had no opportunity to test 
the value of their theory. They should have this opportunity, 
using educational theory as a background. A co-ordination of 
theory and practice, with accompanying observation, furnishes an 
ideal training. 

The work in practice should be real teaching. Children should 
not merely be practiced upon. The work is stimulating and inter- 
esting to the student-teacher in proportion as it is real. The 
young teacher as a rule responds quickly to the sympathetic, 
intelligent criticism which the practice school affords. He forms 
a habit in the practice school of making the work of each recita- 
tion as effective as possible. He gradually becomes a critic of 
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his own work. This attitude he is likely to carry with him into 
his permanent work. It is at once the attitude of a profession, 
and of ambition. In the small schools there is little or no super- 
vision of secondary teaching. In the larger schools this super- 
vision is often inadequate. Too often the teacher must “go it 
alone.” A blunder under these circumstances is repeated indefi- 
nitely at the expense of pupils. A blunder in the practice school 
can be pointed out before night. 

In spite of the excellent work that is done by large numbers 
of high-school teachers throughout the country, there is, speaking 
dogmatically, too much misdirected effort on the part of some 
teachers who are graduates of colleges. The trouble is that they 
have had no opportunity to learn to teach. It is natural that, fresh 
from college, they should be inclined to use the method employed 
with college seniors of twenty-two upon the immaturity of first- 
year classes—children of fifteen. These conditions being true, 
it is not strange that the teacher and the pupil do not always 
understand each other, and that the teaching is not adapted to 
the children. 

Under the circumstances the children lose interest. The 
teacher, entirely conscientious though he be, becomes disheart- 
ened. He wonders why the pupils, as revealed in the tests, have 
got so little from his instruction; no small part of which has, 
perhaps, been given from his chair back of the desk. Too often 
the children work the teacher, when the teacher should work 
them. 

In spite of the excellent work done in English, history and 
physics in the high schools, these are among the subjects which 
suffer most from maladjustment. Of all the crimes in the educa- 
tional calendar, the forcing of adult standards upon children is 
among the worst. 

All of this is not a reflection upon teachers or colleges. It is 
merely a statement of existing conditions which will be made 
better, not all at once, but gradually, as the need of better-trained 
teachers is more fully realized; as salaries become better, and as 
colleges and universities find the way to establish schools of 
practice. 

A teacher trained by means of a combination of theory, obser- 
vation and practice, is more ready to be directed by the principal, 
superintendent, or the head of the department assuming that prin- 
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cipal, superintendent, or head of department is in action. Such 
a teacher realizes that the college method of instruction is 
usually wasteful for boys and girls of high school age. Such a 
teacher realizes that most high-school pupils are still children, 
boys in short trousers and girls in short skirts. Such a teacher 
is likely to read a book like Chubb’s “Teaching of English,” or 
Bagley’s “Educative Process,’ or Sach’s “The American 
Secondary School,” or James’ “Talks to Teachers,” with some 
interest. Such a teacher is not likely to neglect teachers’ conven- 
tions or associations. Such a teacher is likely to realize that the 
last word in education was not said fifty years ago. 

The boys and girls in our high schools compose a great 
miscellaneous class, who come from all conditions of homes. Few 
will go to college. A couple of generations ago secondary pupils 
usually came from homes in which there were some traditions of 
culture. Because of this and other reasons which cannot be 
pointed out in the limits of this paper, the simplicity of the 
former school has been succeeded by the complexity of the modern 
school. A new sort of teacher is therefore demanded, if all these 
young people are to be trained, and not merely some of them. 
They need teachers who recognize differences in individuals ; 
teachers who are open-minded to new ideals in education made 
necessary by new social and economic conditions. 

There is abundant evidence that college teachers of education 
are convinced of the need of training by means of schools of 
practice. Such training, wherever it is possible to bring it about, 
would not only result in better teaching in the high school, but it 
would also vitally influence the standards of the large number of 
young women who go from the high schools into the elementary 
schools by way of the normal schools. It would, therefore, be 
of indirect value to the multitude of children in the elementary 
schools. Mr. Carnegie could not do a better thing for education 
than to furnish $25,000 a year for the maintenance of a good 
school of observation and practice, in connection with a university. 

Large expense, however, is not necessary in making the begin- 
nings of a practice school. A combination between the high school 
and the college or university, for the purpose of providing training 
facilities, is possible, because it has already been made, as will be 
shown later. 

Administrative difficulties are in the way, it is true, but in a 
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measure they may be overcome. Dr. John P. Brown, in his 
excellent book, “The Training of Teachers for Secondary 
Schools,” presents very clearly the possible advantage both to 
the department of education and to the neighboring high school, 
as a result of co-operation for practice. 

The department of education would gain because of the oppor- 
tunity to test out its theories in the high school. The high 
school would gain because of the professional stimulus which 
would come to regular teachers by contact with the educational 
department of the college. 

The possibility of this co-operation is conditioned upon ade- 
quate administration, and upon sufficient facilities for direct and 
abundant supervision. The pupils in the high school, whose 
interests are paramount, should not be made to suffer. No one 
would propose that an entire school be used as a practice school; 
only a few or some of the classes would be so used. A class 
taught a half-year in one subject, by a student teacher whose 
academic specialty is that subject would not be retarded, because 
the critic teacher, either from the school or the college, would 
be at hand. 

It is to be admitted that we are a long way from the attainment 
of these ends in the training of high school teachers, but a begin- 
ning has been made. 

At Harvard, in the second half-year of the course in education, 
each student is placed in charge of a classroom in one of the 
high schools in Cambridge, or in a selected neighboring city. He 
teaches the class under the common conditions of classroom work. 
He teaches three to six periods a week for a half-year, having 
full responsibility for the work of the class. The student is 
under the double supervision of a member of the department and 
a representative of the local school system. 

Since 1908 there has been an agreement between Brown Uni- 
versity and the City of Providence, for the training of teachers 
by means of practice in the city schools. Candidates must have 
a degree from a reputable college or university. There are two 
types of the student-teacher. Students of the first type teach 
part time, and are paid by the city at the rate of $400 a year. 
Students of the second type must accomplish one hundred and 
twenty-five hours of observation, individual instruction, and class 
teaching in a year. These are not paid. The work of all these 
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teachers is under the supervision of a representative of the 
department of education and of the city schools. 

At Indiana University an agreement for practice teaching has 
been made between the university and the city of Bloomington, 
in which the university is located. Definite requirements are 
made of teachers before they are admitted to the practice schools, 
such as the maturity of judgment represented by Senior or post- 
graduate standing in the university, and a knowledge of general 
pedagogical problems. The student teacher enters upon his work 
in the local high school in one of the following subjects: botany, 
English, history, mathematics, physical geography, or zoology. 

He works under the direction of a well-trained critic teacher. 
The general supervision of the whole critic school is delegated 
to the high-school principal, working in co-operation with the 
head of the department of secondary education. The student 
teaches one period daily, one-half of the school year. He also 
enrolls pupils, looks after class records, grades manuscripts and 
performs in short all the phases of a regular teacher’s duties. It 
is real teaching, both in intent and in result. 

In California, as before pointed out, there must be one year 
of postgraduate work for inexperienced teachers, one-half of 
which is spent in the study of education, which usually inciudes 
practice teaching. Opportunities for practice teaching may be 
had either in selected high schools, or in the normal schools of 
the state. 

In an important city, half a dozen college graduates are trained 
each year in the grammar grades, under competent critic teachers. 
These young women are selected with care. They are paid moder- 
ately for their services during the half-year of their service, 
which is real teaching. Eventually most of them become teachers 
in the high schools, where their ability is recognized. 

There is abundant testimony from those out on the firing line— 
namely, superintendents of schools—as to the value of profes- 
sional training for secondary teachers. Superintendents in a 
typical progressive middle western state were recently asked 
to express their opinion as to the value of practice training. 
Eighty-two out of eighty-four expressed themselves in no uncer- 
tain terms as to the need of such training. 

I quote from letters from superintendents of schools in widely 
separated but typical parts of the country. Says Superintendent 
Van Sickle, of Springfield, Mass. : 
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“There is no greater need anywhere in the service than in the 
high schools for thoroughly trained teachers. There is no doubt 
in my mind that much of the mortality in the early high-school 
years is due to bad teaching; not all, of course, but a good deal. 
In cities like Springfield, and in large cities where the salaries 
are such as to enable school boards to attract high-school teachers 
from the smaller places, teachers can be had who by a few years’ 
experimenting on children have developed a satisfactory method.” 

Says Associate Superintendent Wheeler, of Philadelphia : 

“We have no difficulty in securing college graduates who are 
well equipped with knowledge of the subjects which they desire 
to teach, but we find practically none who have received any 
training in the teaching of those subjects. Fortunately, we are 
able to secure many who have learned to teach by teaching in 
other places. 

“But the fact remains that scarcely one has been trained to 
teach. What high-school teachers know about teaching is almost 
invariably learned after they have been appointed. The colleges 
ought to give the prospective high-school teacher definite training 
in the profession of teaching.” 

Says Superintendent Blewett, of St. Louis: 

“T believe that we still have a very great weakness in our high 
school work because of the lack of specific professional training 
of the teachers in these schools. Many of our experienced grade 
teachers have a very much greater skill in presenting the sub- 
jects with which they are familiar because of their better peda- 
gogic training, but are barred from advancement to high school 
positions because of a too narrow scholarship in the special sub- 
jects they would be called upon to teach in the high schools.” 

Says Superintendent Frank Cooper, of Seattle: 

“My own view is that high-school teachers need to be trained 
away from college and university standards for young people. 
It should be made clear to them some way that the college or 
university method, while good for men and women, is not suitable 
for boys and girls. They should be diverted early from the idea 
that specialization is a saving function in the high school. In 
many instances the high-school teacher does not become a 
specialist, but a routinist. They teach one thing and teach it five 
times a day, acquiring facility and dexterity, but sacrificing in- 
spirational and cultural effects. What we want in high-school 
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teachers is power to use subject matter as an instrument, person- 
ality, and the kind of professional spirit that warms up to man- 
making through teaching.” 

It would be possible to quote similar expressions indefinitely. 

I have not attempted to discuss the training of teachers for the 
various phases of industrial training, which is becoming so impor- 
tant a part of the work of so many secondary schools. This is 
the conclusion I wish to express: That of the four kinds of 
possible training for secondary teachers—the academic, courses 
in education, observation and practice teaching—the first three 
are in the main satisfactorily carried on. The last, practice 
teaching, has not been developed as the needs of the schools 
demand. Opportunities for practice are available only to a limited 
extent. An extension of these opportunities is necessary if there 
is to be a real, vital preparation for teaching, as for a profession, 
and for increased efficiency in the higher schools. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


PRESIDENT MAXWELL: Ladies and Gentlemen, the time for 
discussion that remains is not very long, not as long as I could 
wish and as you could wish. I shall be obliged, therefore, to limit 
the speakers to five minutes each. It has seemed to me that four 
or five questions emerge from the papers that have been read. 
I shall state them, in order to confine the discussion to some 
clearly defined limits. The first is, Ought high school teachers 
to be confined to college graduates? Second, Should there be a 
period, say a year or two years, as is the case in Germany, of 
professional training after college graduation? And should that 
professional training include the theory of education, observation 
and practice? Should there be, beyond that, as I gathered from 
Dean Russell’s paper, a period of apprenticeship. And, in con- 
nection with these three questions, is it better that a prospective 
high school teacher should specialize in one subject, or have a 
teaching command of two or three subjects? These are the 
questions that seem to me to emerge from the papers you have 
listened to. I call upon Professor Bristol, of Cornell University, 
to open the discussion. 


ProFessor GEORGE P. BrisTtoL, CoRNELL UNIversity: I con- 
fine myself to the first and last points stated by Superintendent 
Maxwell, and of the five minutes I have, I want to take one to 
read an extract, to which I come back constantly, and with ever 
increasing satisfaction, in thinking on this general problem. 

Professor Huxley said in 1869: “A very important condition 
of success in all kinds of teaching is that the teacher should really 
and practically know his subject. If he does, he will be able to 
speak of it in the easy language and with the completeness of 
conviction with which he talks of any ordinary everyday matter. 
If he does not, he will be afraid to wander beyond the jimits of 
the technical phraseology which he has got up, and a dead 
dogmatism which oppresses or raises opposition will take the 
place of the lively confidence born of personal conviction which 
cheers and encourages the eminently sympathetic mind of child- 
hood.” 

Professor Huxley said, thirteen years later, quoting Freeman, 
the historian: “The main difference between good and bad teach- 
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ing is this, whether the words used are charged with meaning or 
not.” 

It takes a long time to make the ideal teacher as we have had 
him pictured here. I think that certainly four years should be 
given to learning the subject. That implies college training, not 
only in the subject he is to teach, so that he may know it deeply 
and thoroughly; but in related subjects, so that he may know 
it also in its relation to other things. For instance, a teacher 
in French should not be, as sometimes happens, ignorant of the 
oldest form of the language he is teaching—Latin. He should 
have the knowledge to teach the subject in its relation to other 
subjects. 

He should know thoroughly psychology, which is the founda- 
tion of the science of education, and which will bring him to know 
the best way in which he may come into close personal contact 
with his pupils and with the problems of adolescent years. 

Again, he should give time to the study of social science. He 
should know something of economics, that he may live in his 
school not only as a teacher of the members of the school, but with 
understanding of the relations of the school to the community. 
He should be able to live with the community in which he is 
teaching, as well as to live im the community in which he is 
teaching. This, it seems to me, would give the teacher much 
greater power for good. 

And then, above all things, he should have some sort of prac- 
tice. How is that to be had? How are candidates to acquire 
some experience in practice schools? It is not always easy for 
a college to have a practice school in which prospective teachers 
can learn how to work as they should. I should like to point out 
that every State has hundreds of practice schools in the smaller 
high schools. There teachers may learn, so that, after a few 
years of practice in the smaller high schools, they may be able 
to qualify and go to the cities. But this is unfair and unjust to 
these smaller schools. It is a very great problem. How shall we 
take our raw college graduate, for such he must be; how shall 
we give him training in actual practice before the real teaching 
in the school begins? I believe the greatest problem we have to 
face in this matter to-day is this: Given a good general, and a 
thorough special education, how shall a teacher get the necessary 
practice so that it is not obtained at the expense of children who 
ought not to be made to suffer. 
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Dr. GEORGE WHEELER, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
SCHOOLS, PHILADELPHIA: Someone has said that a teacher needs 
an education so much broader than his own work that he can 
move about freely without danger of falling off the edge. A 
teacher in the elementary schools needs at least a high school 
education, and a high school teacher, at least a full college course ; 
anything less in the way of general training is apt to cause that 
dwarfing of interest and that narrowness of view which too 
frequently marks the specialist. ‘‘Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” This proverb is not less true in teaching than 
in statesmanship. The classroom of the teacher who lacks in 
vision that comes from broad culture is an educational “valley of 
dry bones.” 

3ut broad general training is not in itself sufficient. A general 
college course is as far short of being complete preparation for 
high school teaching as it is for the practice of medicine or law. 
A teacher must know something of many subjects which he will 
not teach, but he must also know much about the subjects which 
he will teach. These should receive his special attention in 
college. 

After completing his college course, the prospective teacher 
needs to take a new and careful survey of the high school curri- 
culum, and particularly that part of it with which he expects to 
deal. The high school course will now appear a very different 
thing from what it seemed from the more limited outlook of his 
student life in the secondary school. He needs to realize this 
difference and its pedagogical bearings in order that he may meet 
the high school student on the proper level. The enthusiastic 
young teacher, fresh from the college, is apt to come to his work 
with a lot of strong but none the less impracticable notions about 
the raising of standards. The college is his ideal and the result 
is an aping of college practices which cannot fail to be injurious. 
It is just as great a mistake to run a high school on the college 
basis as to run a primary school on the high school basis. 

All of this is, however, merely the scholastic element in teacher 
training. There must also be specific professional training corre- 
sponding to that given to the elementary teacher by the normal 
school. This must include some subjects of direct professional 
bearing and others which will throw sidelights on the main topics. 

Thus far I have dwelt with the gathering of the teacher’s 
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tools. We learn to teach by teaching, and this makes the practice 
school indispensable. No one would think of training an engineer 
without field work, or a chemist without laboratory practice. No 
more can we train high school teachers without practice work 
in secondary schools. It is in the training school that the sifting 
out of the evidently unfit must take place. No person should be 
given the diploma of the training school who does not give reason- 
able promise of fitness for teaching. 

Is it feasible to require at once in Pennsylvania the standard 
of preparation outlined in the foregoing paragraphs? There are 
two thousand one hundred and seventy-five teachers in the 
borough and township high schools of this State. Nine hundred 
and sixty (forty-four per cent.) of these are college graduates. 
There are one thousand one hundred and forty-eight teachers in 
city high schools in Pennsylvania; six hundred and sixty-seven 
(fifty-eight per cent.) are college graduates. It is evident that 
we can hope to reach very soon the ideal of a full college course 
followed by a training school course. Meanwhile, we might gain 
much by establishing undergraduate courses for teachers in our 
larger colleges. In these some elements of the general training 
might be omitted to give time for professional studies and prac- 
tice school work. The requirements of such a course for all 
high school teachers hereafter appointed would greatly strengthen 
the work in the State. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE S. Davis, NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE CITY 
oF New York: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: It 
seems that our views regarding the proper preparation of high 
school teachers have not advanced beyond the standards set in the 
report of the Committee of Seventeen and later elaborated by 
others in books upon the training of teachers for secondary 
schools. This is not surprising, for those standards were set 
high enough to last for a long time. Yet they are in no sense 
too high; nor are they in any respect unattainable. They have 
been established in a number of instances, and the tendency 
everywhere is hopefully towards them. We are in such agree- 
ment in approving these standards that there is little left for 
those discussing this topic beyond a reiteration of principles and 
reports of progress towards a realization of these principles. But 
reiteration is always advantageous; and reports of progress are 
always encouraging. 
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There is no dissent from the proposition that high school 
teachers should be college graduates, or, at least, that they should 
have an equivalent academic education. It has come to be accepted 
as a truism that any lower scholastic qualification than this is 
inadequate. A study of the humanities and the sciences as they 
should be treated in a college course is necessary to give that 
breadth of view, that sympathy with and understanding of the 
affairs of life and the ideals of conduct, which are necessary in 
the direction of the education of adolescents. 

Further, it has always been a truism, though not always de- 
manded in actual practice, that beyond the limits wherein one is 
actually to teach, a considerably more extensive knowledge of the 
subject to be taught is necessary, in order that one may teach it 
intelligently. The teacher should also have a good knowledge of 
related subjects. Thus, a teacher of mathematics should also 
have studied physics, in which he should have applied his mathe- 
matical knowledge; a teacher of Latin should have also studied 
Greek, Roman and Grecian history and Roman life; a teacher of 
history should have studied economics and some sociology ; while 
all should be careful students of their own language and literature. 
All this should be largely acquired or accomplished during the 
undergraduate years, though it is desirable to continue study in 
the university to attain greater breadth. The colleges can easily 
arrange their curricula, in fact in most instances they are already 
arranged, so that some of their students who might desire to take 
up teaching in secondary schools, could specialize in the manner 
I have indicated, not in one subject merely, but in a related group 
of subjects. In short, the carrying out of the principle expressed 
by President Lowell, in his inaugural address, regarding the 
nature of undergraduate work, should be the necessary and funda- 
mental preparation for secondary school teaching. 

The acquisition of knowledge of the basic principles of educa- 
tion and methods of instruction, particularly as they relate to the 
high school, is the third step in sequence; and this, too, can be 
accomplished in the colleges through the establishment of courses 
in education under competent directors. Much time need not 
be devoted to theoretical training during the undergradute years. 
It is not desirable that young teachers begin their work with 
fixed ideas with regard to methods. To know what method 
means; that method is essential, and that it is not necessarily 
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something predetermined, but rather something that must grow 
out of conditions which the teacher must sense correctly by his 
natural intelligence, is the important thing for beginners. Method 
should be thoughtful always, should have spontaneity and consider 
both the subject and the students. With the elementary pupils, 
methods of teaching are of greater importance, but from the 
point of view of the secondary school and the college, where the 
student should begin to think a bit for himself about his educa- 
tion, right methods of learning are the important matters to be 
considered. When a student shows signs of taking upon himself 
some responsibility for his own education, and he should do this 
in the high school, it may be known that his soul is being awak- 
ened. Further theoretical training may be obtained in the 
graduate schools of universities and in actual experience under 
helpful criticism. 

Beyond this point in the training of intending high school 
teachers few colleges can go, for the reason that they have not, 
in most cases, preparatory schools in which such teachers may 
obtain the requisite amount of practical training, which is desir- 
able, though not always necessary, before appointment. Colleges 
that have affiliated secondary schools now give a sufficient amount 
of practical training, during their senior year, to enable the novice 
to take hold of his work without harm to those he is to instruct. 
It is at this point that the larger secondary schools, especially 
those of the larger towns and cities, can and should render a large 
and important service to education. In Boston and in Providence 
they have been doing this service for some time; but other and 
larger cities have lagged indifferent to their duty and their oppor- 
tunity in this respect. 

What is needed now is, first, that more colleges should offer 
courses that would not only enable, but also encourage some of 
their good students who might have a bent for teaching in 
secondary schools, to prepare themselves for that work along 
the lines I have indicated; and, second, that the secondary 
schools should assume some of the responsibility for the initial 
practical training their teachers should receive. The secondary 
schools are abundantly able to do this well; and in this co-opera- 
tion, I believe would be largely dissipated the complaint of the 
colleges that the students they receive are not well prepared and 
the retort of the secondary schools that the colleges, the source 
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from which they get their teachers, do practically nothing to equip 
them for their work. In our own college, whose curriculum is 
organized according to the elective group system and with which 
is connected a preparatory school as a separate and distinct organi- 
zation, we have carried on this work for several years with a few 
good students selected from each group. The factors which have 
determined these selections are good scholarship during the sopho- 
more and junior years, good personality, good ideals of conduct, 
an indication of breadth of interests, and a serious desire to under- 
take the work. 

On the side of progress there is time to say but little. I can 
only refer again to the work at Boston and Providence and at 
the Normal College of the City of New York. I have no doubt 
that some advance has been made at other places. In California 
these standards have been established by act of legislature; yet 
T expect more from a co-operation of college and secondary 
schools themselves than from legislative enactment. To this end, 
discussion should be followed by action. 


PRINCIPAL FELTER, GirLs’ High ScHooL, BRooKLYN: Mr. 
Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: Should the high school teacher 
be a college graduate? Certainly. Should he have had this extra 
training? Certainly. But whether he gets it or not depends 
entirely upon purely utilitarian considerations. We have been 
building up a glorious ideal this afternoon. We all of us hope to 
live long enough to realize it. But, as I heard the discussion, I 
was reminded of the remarks of the colored preacher at the 
funeral of a scapegrace of a character, concerning whom the 
minister found it very difficult indeed to say a single good word, 
but he began his remarks by saying, “My dearly beloved hearers, 
we hope the deceased is where we know he aint.” 

Now, there are some things that the college and the training 
school can do. It can make the cultured gentleman and gentle- 
woman, the one who knows a great deal about one thing and 
knows a little about a great many things. It can do something 
in the training of the apprentice. I contend, in the first place, 
that the training of the high school teacher is a life work, and 
that in it the head teacher and the principal of the school must 
figure as prominent factors. Given a good school, you are very 
apt to have good teachers, because the new teacher coming in 
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catches the inspiration of those who are already there. Given 
a poor school, a teacher who has succeeded elsewhere has a 
remarkably good chance of failing in the new field of labor. 

Now, there is one thing, unfortunately, that the college and 
the training school cannot give, and that is the matter of person- 
ality. I suppose it is useless to cry for the moon, and when we 
ask these colleges and preparatory schools to develop personality 
we are asking for something we cannot get. And yet everyone 
in charge of a school knows perfectly well that this is the deter- 
mining factor in the success or failure of the teacher, after all. 
How are you going to get it? I don’t know, I wouldn’t undertake 
to say. I know it is very desirable. 

My next point is this: We are hearing a great deal nowadays 
about vocational training, vocational guidance. I have a sug- 
gestion to make, and that is, that in these training schools of 
college graduates who propose to be high school teachers there 
should be a committee on vocational guidance, so that when a 
student says she wants to be a teacher of elocution she will have 
to show that she will be able to fill the part, and where a teacher 
says, “I would like to be a teacher of physical training,” the 
committee should look him over, and perhaps say, “You don’t 
look the part.” There is something wrong when the physical 
training department has a greater percentage of absentees than 
any other department. I offer this as a reason for a committee 
onthe training of prospective high school teachers. The work 
is great, the work is important. But whether we will get all that 
we want depends in the last analysis upon the size of the salaries 
attached to the job. 

You have all read probably George Bernard Shaw’s address 
to the London teachers in the early fall, when he suggests, in 
his usual spirit of cynicism, that, if he had the ordering of the 
school system, he would give to every boy and girl the oppor- 
tunity of getting up and walking out of the classroom whenever 
the teacher bored him. And, secondly, that he would insist that 
the children receive shillings, not for lolypops or for anything 
of that sort, but to be used in paying the teacher when the 
teacher succeeded in making the lesson interesting. I wonder 
what would happen in some of our classrooms if that rule were 
enforced. 
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ProressorR A. DuNcAN Yocum, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA: So far as time permits, I shall talk on three points 
that have been presented this afternoon as factors in professional 
training of teachers. First, just a word in regard to adequate 
knowledge, which was so fully discussed by Dean Russell and 
also by President Davis. What I would like to especially 
emphasize in this connection is not extensive knowledge, nor 
intensive knowledge, but knowledge adequate to the needs of a 
particular stage of instruction. And I would include in that 
essential knowledge the supplementary material which should 
center about it, to illustrate it and make it interesting. I have 
time but for one illustration. In place, for example, of emphasiz- 
ing, in the teaching of Greek and Roman history, those details 
little connected with modern life that may serve to explain a 
Latin or a Greek vocabulary, the teacher should be able to ade- 
quately illustrate those facts more closely related to modern life, 
through masterpieces of ancient and modern literature which not 
only make them more impressive and interesting, but clothe them 
in the emotional form which transforms ideas into ideals. 

The second point which I wish for a moment to discuss is 
the relationship of general culture to professional training. At 
the present time, we are largely choosing between teachers who, 
having had normal school training, have superimposed upon it a 
certain amount of cultural training, and teachers who have 
superimposed professional training upon their college course. I 
wish to emphasize the necessity of continuity both in professional 
training and in culture. Culture is growth. Professional train- 
ing is a matter of habit, highly systematic and complex, requiring 
continuity. It is therefore unpedagogical to check development 
of culture when we come to the period when exclusive profes- 
sional training takes up the whole course of study, or, on the 
other hand, to devote time to a system of culture which entirely 
excludes professional training. The advantage that a teachers’ 
college presents at this point over the ordinary college plus a 
little professional training, or a normal school plus some college 
courses, is that cultural and professional training can be made 
to parallel each other throughout the entire course. 

Now, by way of conclusion, just a word in regard to the trend 
of formal pedagogical training itself. I question whether those 
of us who are not especially interested in the distinctive peda- 
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gogical field are fully aware of the important and far-reaching 
transition that is taking place in pedagogical study and research. 
Like the psychology of a generation or so ago, it is passing over 
from a deductive to an inductive basis. I believe that the reason 
we as individual professors of pedagogy in the colleges and uni- 
versities have been endured and pitied without being very lovingly 
embraced is that we have been too much up in the air, our work 
has had too much to do with glittering generalities, we have had 
a multitude of principles that we have not put into very definite 
relation to everyday work. It is only as we are beginning to 
build up through experimentation and research a body of pro- 
fessional knowledge, that we can have a professional body of 
teachers and a professional training for the work of the high 
school as well as for every other phase of school work. 


PRINCIPAL DENBIGH, Morris HicgH ScHooi, NEw York City: 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I am afraid that I shall 
not earn my shilling for the reason that I have been sitting in a 
state of nervous anticipation brought about by the feeling that, 
one after the other, the different points that I had hoped to talk 
about were being discussed, and better discussed than I could 
possibly do it. 

I had the honor to read a paper some months ago, at an 
institution which has for its purpose the training of teachers, 
and there I affirmed my faith in this practice teaching. I believe 
that it should play a highly important part in the secondary 
school teacher’s training. I hope to see the day when it may come 
to pass that we shall have some practice teachers in our schools, 
partly under the supervision of the principal of the school, partly 
under the supervision of the superintendent of the system, partly 
under the supervision of the various institutions, at least in large 
cities, which may be there for the training of teachers. Surely 
there is a large field of usefulness in the school itself for such 
teachers. I believe that, at the present time, I could make use 
of ten young teachers in the school of which I have the direction. 
solely for the purpose of bringing up to grade those students who 
are now behind. They would have a chance to show what they 
could do, to prove their skillfulness. They would have an 
opportunity to prove to those who were in superintendence of 
their work whether they were likely to make good teachers 


or not. 
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It has occurred to me that the colleges are not doing enough 
to head toward the profession of teaching those who are most 
likely to make a success of the profession. I wish that more 
might be done to bring into the teaching profession young men 
and young women of healthy physique, who have cheerful dispo- 
sitions and sympathy with young people, and who have displayed 
some qualities of leadership among their fellows. I believe that 
there are many young men who might be prevailed upon to teach, 
if some active direction, some positive advice were given to them 
along these lines, and I agree most heartily with Dr. Felter’s 
suggestion as to the vocational guidance committee. I wish there 
could be such a committee if only to guide, not an occasional 
one, but many, of the candidates for teachers’ licenses away 
from the profession altogether. Those two things, I think, would 
help, directing the fitted toward and the unfitted away from 
teaching. 

I should like to affirm, as practically everyone who has been 
upon this platform this afternoon has done, my belief that the 
high school teacher should be a college graduate. I should like 
to affirm my belief in the necessity for a year of subsequent work, 
professional work, and I should like to see that year of profes- 
sional work emphasize particularly the art of teaching by ques- 
tioning. I believe that no more vital point of weakness is obvious 
in our teaching at present than the fact that we do not know 
how to question. We seem to question almost wholly to find 
out whether the pupils have done their lesson of the previous day. 
The art of questioning is not sufficiently used as an instrument 
in teaching. I think that for training schools and teachers’ 
colleges, there is a great field for usefulness along that particular 
line of training. 


PrincipAL Davip E. WeEGLEIN, WESTERN HiGH SCHOOL, 
BALTIMORE: This has been a comprehensive day. This morning 
we had outlined for us a plan for a comprehensive examination ; 
this afternoon, a plan for the comprehensive training of teachers. 
Everyone who has spoken from this platform this afternoon has 
been in such agreement, that there is really nothing further to 
say, except in the way of emphasis. 

To secure the requisite training of high school teachers will 
present difficult administrative problems, but that is experimental. 
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Whether the entire training can come within the four-year college 
period, or will have to be supplemented by a year, or even two 
years, of post-graduate work, is a thing still to be solved. What 
we should unite in should be the requirements to be demanded. 
The other matters can be settled later. 

One of the speakers this afternoon has said that the prospects 
are not very bright because the financial inducements for teachers 
are small. I believe the method should be reversed. Put in the 
higher requirements, and, of necessity, the remuneration which 
is proper will follow. If we wait for the proper remuneration, 
we can never raise the requirements. 

Now, in regard to the training for the prospective teacher. 
There is danger that in the attempt to secure refinement of 
method there may be a lack of thoroughness in scholarship. 
There should be no narrow specialization. The teacher should 
be prepared to teach not only one subject, but several subjects 
or collateral branches. I am not prepared to say how many 
subjects the prospective teacher should be prepared to teach, but 
certainly not only one. Included in the work of preparation 
there should be a resurvey of the high school work the candidate 
is expected to teach. Why should one who is going to teach high 
school Latin never study his Cesar and his Virgil after the 
secondary period of education has elapsed? There are plenty of 
things within the high school course of study that the future 
teacher may well go over before he enters upon his career as a 
teacher. 

Now, in regard to the professional side. Courses in education 
not supplemented by observation and practice work are practically 
useless. I think that need not be further dwelt upon, because 
the experience of practical school men with the college graduate 
who has had courses in education without observation or practice 
work will bear me out. Observation and practice work should 
be done under normal conditions, under the actual conditions 
that the future teacher will have to meet. The objection may be 
made that the pupils in the high schools in which the practice work 
will be done will suffer. They suffer under present conditions, 
when the college graduate, without practical training, experiments 
upon them. I do not think they will suffer any more if they are 
subjected to careful practice work under the careful supervision 
of those who are properly qualified. I shall not consume my five 
minutes, as the subject has been practically covered. 
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PRINCIPAL JAMES SULLIVAN, Boys’ HicH SCHOOL, BROUKLYN: 
Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: I think I may tell a story 
of a New England town where one of the teachers who taught 
the subject of Nature Study in the schools went to the library 
one day and asked for a book on worms, and, after the book was 
presented, she examined the illustration with some care, and 
then said, “Where is the part about caterpillars?’ When the 
librarian smiled somewhat quizzically, she said, “Well, I may 
not know about the subject, but I know how to teach it, and that 
is the main thing.” Now, the point of that is that the teacher 
in a professional school should have allowed her to believe that 
she knew how to teach a subject when she did not know it. Yet, 
we are receiving into our professional schools to-day as teachers 
those whom the instructors know do not know the subject. They 
anly pray to Heaven that the students will some time in the 
distant future learn something about the subject. And it seems 
to me most important that scholarship should be paid greater 
attention to than the pedagogical side of it. I think there are 
more teachers who make a poor showing at teaching because of 
lack of scholarship, than there are who make a poor showing for 
lack of pedagogical training. In the pedagogical courses that are 
given to the teachers who know their subjects and who take those 
courses because there is a certain requirement that they should 
know something about the teaching of the subject, the common 
complaint on the part of those teachers is that the subject of 
methods, as pursued in such a professional school, has offered 
them nothing but theory and very little of practical common 
sense. 

With reference to what Dr. Felter said, that the teachers learn 
a great deal in the high schools, that is very true. At the same 
time, it would be an advantage to a high school principal to feel 
that a teacher who came to him knew a little about such a 
commonplace thing as economizing time in the classroom, and 
knew a little about the proper assignment of a lesson. And it 
seems that we are certainly warranted in asking that teachers, 
who come with all the degrees of preparation, should be able to 
know some of the little classroom devices. Our professional 
schools for teachers should do a great deal more along such prac- 
tical lines than they ordinarily do. 
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DEAN RUSSELL: | have very little to say. We are accustomed, 
I think, to arguments in a circle, such as my friend, Mr. Sullivan, 
has just given us. He first decried what he called professional 
training, and then he argued for something which most of us 
this afternoon have been calling an important part, indeed the 
most important part of professional training. So long as such 
misconceptions exist, we are going to have trouble. In my paper 
this afternoon, I tried to point out what I think is professional 
training, and I did not support that kind of method which the 
remarks of either my friend, Dr. Felter or Dr. Sullivan, implied, 
and I don’t know where they will find in the whole length and 
breadth of this country to-day any man who for a moment will 
stand for what they suggest as constituting a part of professional 
training. I resent it. It is not in accordance with the facts of 
the case. They are arguing without their premises. 

In the second place, there have been many arguments advanced, 
beginning with that excellent paper by Superintendent Kendall, 
for ways and means of securing this professional training. There 
has been clear demonstration, by speaker after speaker here, 
President Davis and the rest, that we do need scholarship. We 
need it in abundance; it should not be isolated, it should not be 
so narrow, so specialized as to be barren. The colleges, if they 
wish to serve the high schools, could do more than they have 
done in giving us that kind of knowledge of the subjects which 
high school teachers need. 

Then, when we come to the matter of ways of securing skill 
in teaching and in management of schools, I know, from some 
years of experience, that not much can be given in any kind of 
professional school. And I tried to tell you the reasons why. 
The most that can be done, in my judgment, is systematic observ- 
ation, and some training, perhaps a considerable degree of train- 
ing, in self-criticism and self-direction, but by no means enough 
to give that skill in teaching which can only come from experience 
as gained by persistent practice. As has been pointed out here 
this afternoon, that kind of ability is the work of a lifetime, 
and not to be gained all at once at the beginning. The reason 
for saying that this skill cannot be had, never can be had, in my 
judgment, in any training school for teachers, is exemplified in 
the statement I received from the head of a normal school in 
the State of Wisconsin. He says that statistics gathered there 
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show that there were appointed last year in the high schools of 
that State seven hundred and eighty-five new teachers, and he 
asks the question, is it wise to center in the university or in any 
one institution a school so large that it would be capable of 
turning out seven hundred and eighty-five graduates a year, and 
if it were granted that some practice in teaching is desirable, how 
large a practice school would you have to have for seven hundred 
and eighty-five graduates? 

It is obvious that such work can never be given in any pro- 
fessional school, I don’t care what grade it is. It ought not to 
come, as Professor Bristol has pointed out here, at the expense 
of the poorest and smallest schools in the State. We ought to 
have the college degree for admission to the professional school 
for the training of high school teachers. We need at least a year 
for the professional work that follows. But I fancy that, by 
vacation work or summer work, and perhaps by adequate train- 
ing in the last year of college, six months out of that graduate 
year could be reserved for what I have called apprentice work 
in a real school. I don’t quite like to call the work practice 
teaching ; that is too narrow. Principal Denbigh hit it better when 
he spoke of such teachers as assistants. Why should not these 
people who have had the college course and have spent perhaps 
a half a year in professional study preparatory to their work, 
why should not they go into his school, ten of them, as assistants, 
and receive there the guidance that he can give them? And why 
should not every good high school that needs help, and most of 
them do, take two, three, half a dozen such assistants? That is 
the way Germany gets technical training for her secondary 
teachers. As a rule only two or three such assistants are assigned 
to any particular school, and they have the supervision and 
guidance that I think we owe, not merely to ourselves, we owe it 
to the colleges, we owe it to the profession, and we owe it to the 
country at large. Now, until schools and school systems are 
prepared to join hands with the college on the one hand and with 
the professional school on the other, and say, if you will do your 
duty, we will do ours, and provide a period of probationary 
teaching of at least six months, we shall not get ahead as rapidly 
as we ought. With that, though, we can make astounding 
progress in a few years, and the remuneration, and the salary, 
and the honor and tenure, and the rest, will come in order. 
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THIRD SESSION 


Friday, November 29, at 8 P. M. 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE AMERICAN PARENT 
TOWARD EDUCATION 


SUPERINTENDENT W. H. MAXWELL, NEW YORK CITY. 


“The Attitude of the American Parent Toward Education “— 
that is the subject the Executive Committee instructed me to talk 
to you about this evening. As, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury I have been dealing almost exclusively with the administrative 
side of a huge system of schools, I felt no peculiar fitness to 
discuss the traits, general or particular, of the American parent. 
All that I could promise to do was to collect and collate informa- 
tion derived from those whose vocation brings them into close 
contact with the parents of our students. 

There seemed to be two main sources of information—Deans 
of Colleges and Principals of High Schools. 

I must confess I have found it difficult to extract information 
from the Deans. From one Dean whom I approached I could 
gather only that when a parent comes to the college to talk over 
the prospects of some “young barbarian,” he is usually, if not 
invariably, “infuriated.” Another Dean of a large college writes 
me: “My own experience would indicate that parents take ex- 
ceedingly little interest in the higher education of their children. 
They rarely call to see us and rarely write letters that indicate 
anything more than solicitude over some trifling incident in the 
career of the child. If I were to make any criticism of them as 
a class, it is that they neglect the subject of their children’s edu- 
cational opportunities.” My friend, the Dean, I fear, is guilty 
of a non sequitur. It does not follow, because a father does not 
write to the Dean or does not call upon him, that therefore he 
neglects the subject of his son’s education. I am sure that when 
I was at college my father and mother never wrote to the college 
authorities or exchanged words with them, and yet they took the 
most intense interest in their son’s education. I am equally sure 
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that I never wrote to the college authorities when my son was at 
college, and yet I was not unmindful of his progress, and I even 
listened with delight to his slangy—the college youth never fails 
to pick up slang, whatever subject of the curriculum he may 
neglect—descriptions of the eccentricities of his professors and 
the pranks of his fellow-students. The fact is the boy enters 
college just at the age when his most intense desire is inde- 
pendence—to think for himself and to act without being obliged 
to render a minute account of his actions. Happy the youth who 
at this critical period of his development, falls under the influ- 
ence of men of culture in his college, whom it is worth his while 
to honor and to imitate. And the wise parent, as long as he 
knows that his son is independently following good guidance, 
will do well not to bother the Dean unnecessarily, and not to make 
life a burden to his son by openly obtruding his counsel or openly 
displaying his authority. 

Another Dean whom I consulted does not accept the view that 
parents generally neglect the subject of their children’s educa- 
tion. “Each fall,’ he says, “I ask the parents or guardians of 
new students if they would care to come to see me, and I find an 
encouraging number who are really anxious to co-operate with 
the college in seeing that the student profits by his college work.” 
Possibly this opinion is the result of the fact that, with the 
enormous growth in the number of those who seek the advan- 
tages of college life, the college is now drawing upon sources 
from which, say, twenty-five years ago, few college students were 
derived. The time was, and not so long ago, when the boy who 
looked forward to college life, it was fair to assume, came from 
a stock that had the tradition of what is called culture. He was 
the son of a clergyman, or a teacher, a lawyer, a physician, or an 
engineer. But now, the colleges are largely recruited not only 
from these sources, but from the idle rich, and from the indus- 
trious, but often uncultured poor. And it is well that both classes 
should seek the advice of their teachers. The idle rich are apt 
to neglect their parental duties. The industrious poor too often 
do not know how to advise or guide their sons in college life. 
That the rich boy may not acquire deep-rooted habits of idle- 
ness and extravagance, or worse, and that the poor boy may not 
yield to temptation, and that he may derive some benefits from 
his college life that will repay the self-denial of his parents, and 
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enable him to fill a large place in society, it behooves the college 
authorities to invite, and, if possible, to secure the co-operation 
of fathers and mothers, and, where necessary, to instruct them 
in their duties. In my day in college in another land, a boy was 
allowed, so long as he attended lectures with reasonable regu- 
larity, to sink or swim, morally and intellectually, without aid 
and apparently without sympathy, from the college professors. 
And no small proportion of my fellow-students went to the bad. 
For the boy of weak character the only safety lies in co-operation 
between the college and the parent, and the first move must come 
from the college; for the parent is diffident, trusts too much to 
the college, does not know, even when he had good intentions, 
how to act, and is too often, particularly in the case of the 
mother, tyrannized over by the child. 

Upon the whole my correspondence with college deans leads 
me to the belief that these officers have but a poor opinion of 
the American parent. Even Dean Briggs, of Harvard, in his 
charming essay on “Fathers, Mothers, and Freshmen,” tells us of 
parents who shift all responsibility for the training of their 
children to the school or the college, of parents who distrust 
their sons, of parents who are ignorant of their children’s char- 
acter, of the fathers who condone or excuse the vices of their 
sons, of the “trivially biographic mother”; of the father who 
suggests that the college should employ, at his expense, a detec- 
tive against his son; of the father who, when his son is sus- 
pended from the university, keeps him in a neighboring city, at 
any cost and with any risk and with any amount of prevarication, 
rather than take him home and let the neighbors suspect the 
truth; of the father who, at a crucial moment in the life of a 
wayward son, goes to Europe for pleasure (though, to do him 
justice, he has been of little use at home), of the father who 
argues that his son’s love of drink cannot be hereditary, since he, 
himself, had straightened out before his son was born; of the 
father who combines with the son to keep the mother in ignor- 
ance of the son’s misdoings! of the fathers and mothers who 
can recognize no evil, even when it is writ large in their chil- 
dren—who attribute “truth to the tricky, sobriety to the vinous, 
and chastity to the wanton;” and of the parents who excuse 
“selfishness, trickiness, cruelty, and even vice” in their sons on 
the “wild oats” theory that “boys will be boys.” Only at the 
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close of his essay does Dean Briggs refer to the wise parent, and 
then only to the wise parent who has failed. “Yet some fathers 
and mothers,” he says, “whose sons have gone wrong stand out 
clearly in my mind as almost everything that a parent should 
be—asking no favors, seeing clearly and promptly the distinction 
between the honorable and dishonorable, and the distinction be- 
tween the honorable and the half honorable, holding the standard 
high for their sons and for themselves in every relation of life; 
women struggling in silent loyalty to free their children from 
the iniquity of the fathers, and men as tender as women and as 
true as truth itself. What they are to their sons, we can only 
guess: to an administrative officer they are ‘as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land.’” 

Surely, Dean Briggs forgot to pay a tribute to that great host 
of parents whose sons did not go wrong in college, and who must 
have been “almost everything that a parent should be.” I would 
fain believe that such parents and such sons are, if not a ma- 
jority, at least a very large minority. 

The secondary school, however, affords a better field for the 
investigation of parents than either the college or the university. 
The student in the secondary school has hardly begun to assume 
the airs of independence that distinguish the college youth ; conse- 
quently, the parent, if he chooses, has more influence over him. 
The students in the public high schools live at home. Hence, the 
teachers may come into close contact with the parents and have 
thousands of opportunities of studying them which the college 
dean or college professor has not. 

Among the parents of high school students in New York City 
may be found every possible shade of character. A few distinct 
types, however, stand out very clearly. 

First, there is the helpful type. The distinctive mark of parents 
of this type is that they desire to co-operate with the school in 
the training of their children. They believe in the school, they 
respect the teachers. They are eager to find out what the school 
requires of their children, and then they try to have their children 
meet that requirement. They attend parents’ meetings and they 
welcome the teachers in their homes. The mother never takes 
the girl shopping during school hours; and the father never 
keeps the boy home to run errands. They set apart hours fcr the 
children’s play and hours for the children’s work, and see that 
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they are rigorously kept. They counsel with the principal and 
the teacher as to the selection of a college or professional school 
after the secondary course is over, and aid in shaping the high 
school course to meet the requirements of the institution the 
student is destined to enter. The children of such parents come 
to school regularly and punctually and always with their lessons 
prepared. 

Parents of the helpful type may be found among the poor as 
well as among the rich and the fairly well-to-do. They are not 
always educated men and women, either. They are, in my city, 
most numerous among the Hebrews. 

But it would be an error to suppose that among our foreign- 
born citizens such respect for education is confined to the He- 
brews. “I have just sent,” writes one of my high school princi- 
pals, “a young man to college who is one of a family of nine boys 
and girls who have been helped through grammar school and high 
school by an Italian blacksmith, their uncle; and the last year 
another boy of the same family won a valuable scholarship at a 
great university. This man’s ambition for his nephews and nieces 
is to make them first of all educated men and women, and it is 
notable that he has preferred for them a classical education be- 
yond the grammar school stage of their work.” 

The critical but unreasonable parent claims our attention. 
Such parents have generally very decided views about the schools. 
The curriculum is too heavy, or too light, or too inelastic; the 
teachers do not know how to teach, or they are not helpful and 
not sympathetic. When a child does wrong or fails in his studies, 
the critical parent invariably takes the child’s part and refuses to 
believe him in the wrong. It is characteristic of such parents 
that they are always looking for favors. They wish special 
courses of study for their children. They demand that they 
receive special attention and that they be excused for lateness or 
absence on the most flimsy pretenses. Needless to say that the 
sins of such parents are in nearly all cases visited upon the chil- 
dren. They rarely do well in school and never receive all the 
benefit the school is able to give. “This class of parents,” writes 
the principal of a great private school, who had long experience 
in Massachusetts, “which includes many clergymen, is very 
numerous in New England, where they camp on the trail of the 
schoolmaster and make life a burden to him.” 
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And yet, it would be unfair and untrue to say that all critical 
parents are utterly unreasonable. High schools, as well as col- 
leges, have their faults, and we may occasionally learn from the 
critical parent. “A German father,” writes one of my high school 
principals, “came to see me, because I wrote him that his boy 
had raised the cry of ‘Fire!’ and almost precipitated a panic during 
a fire drill. He asked me why I did not ‘lick’ the boy. I told him 
that the Board of Education did not permit such a thing. With 
that he became very angry and exclaimed, ‘You in America do 
not know how to bring up children. You spoil them. It is in 
Germany that we know how. I will lick him myself.’” Before 
the principal could interfere he had seized his big boy by the 
collar, dragged him from his seat, struck him in the face, and sent 
him howling from the room. The example of this critical parent 
is not one to be imitated, but we may at least get the hint from 
it that we do the child no good when we allow self-indulgence or 
malicious mischief to go unpunished. 

The opportunity for free higher education has brought to notice 
very frequently of recent years the parent who is ambitious for 
his children, but not according to knowledge. A high school prin- 
cipal brought to my attention recently a typical case. A girl had 
taken three years to do one and one-half years of work. The 
principal sent for the mother and showed her that it would be 
impossible at this rate of progress for the girl to complete the four 
years’ course within the maximum of six years prescribed by the 
Board of Education. Her reply was: “Sure, Mary Ann must 
remain in school. I’ve made up my mind to have one lady in the 
family.” Poor Mary Ann was not sufficiently endowed mentally 
to accomplish high school work. The mother had the idea, on 
the other hand, that the chief function of the high school is to 
turn out what she termed “ladies.” In such a case, a principal 
has no higher duty than to open the eyes of the parent to the folly 
of permitting or requiring a child to waste his time on Latin and 
algebra, when he has no natural ability for such tasks. 

These foolish attempts to force young people into ways of life 
for which they are not fitted are particularly noticeable in the case 
of poor fathers and mothers who think they see ease and affluence 
and genteel society for their daughters in the ranks of the teachers. 
Here is an instance, typical of thousands, which comes to me 
from the Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. “We tried our 
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best,” the principal writes me, “to get a certain pretty, amiable 
young lady ready for promotion, but we failed. When she had 
been three terms in one class, I begged her to withdraw. With 
tears in her lovely blue eyes, she said: ‘I hate to be such a 
trouble to you, but the fact is my parents think that I’m smart. 
They have always thought so, but I’m not. It was easy enough 
to get on in the lower schools, but here the work is too hard for 
me. I want to be a milliner. I could make stylish hats, but my 
parents think I should be wasting my talents. If you would only 
make my father believe that I am not smart! I hate to disappoint 
him, but I simply cannot understand the hard lessons of this 
school.’ Fortunately, a young man looking for a pretty, amiable, 
and capable wife, came along and rescued Miss Phoebe.” “But 
I do not believe,” adds my friend, the principal, “that her experi- 
ence as a pupil will affect her attitude as a parent. If Mrs. Phoebe 
ever attends any of my mothers’ meetings, I know she will tell 
me how precocious her son is and how trying it is to have him 
kept back just because the system or the teacher is at fault.” 
Miss Phoebe’s case is typical, not merely of thousands of young 
women who, having no talent for teaching, are pushed by ambi- 
tious but misguided parents into the ranks of teachers, but of the 
tens of thousands of boys, as well as girls, who are seeking to 
avoid the mechanic arts and are looking for some pursuit where 
they can always wear white collars and keep their hands clean, 
without regard to natural fitness. If you think this an exagger- 
ated statement, you have only to glance at the trade or vocational 
schools that have been established in many of our cities and 
manufacturing villages, as the result of the recent agitation for 
industrial education. You will find them few in number and 
poorly attended. Whereas, the high schools, that are supposed 
to lead to the professions and commercial pursuits, are crowded 
to suffocation, and often with boys and girls who would be far 
better off both materially and intellectually, if they were learning 
a trade. Doubtless parents, ambitious but misguided, are often 
to blame for diverting the flow of their children’s energies from 
its proper channels. Doubtless, too, dislike for modern factory 
life, with its monotonous grinding toil at some minute subdivision 
of labor, has had much to do with diverting young people from the 
mechanic arts. I am inclined to think, however, that the un- 
equalled liberality with which education is now provided at the 
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public expense has been, in no small degree, the cause of attract- 
ing to clerical and professional pursuits so many young people 
who have no natural vocation therefor. 

Mr. Arnold Bennet, with characteristic acuteness, puts his 
finger on this weak spot in our armor: “I know the secret of the 
fine, proud bearing of young America. A child is not a fool; a 
child is almost uncannily shrewd. And when it sees a splendid 
palace provided for it, when it sees money being showered upon 
hygienic devices for its comfort, even upon trifles for its distrac- 
tion, when it sees brains all bent on discovering the best, nicest 
way of dealing with its instincts, when it sees itself the center of 
a magnificent pageant, ritual, devotion, almost worship, it natur- 
ally lifts its chin, puts its shoulders back, steps out with a spring, 
and glances down confidently on the whole world. Who would 
not ?” 

None of us would have the American child less proud and 
confident. But when this pride and confidence leads him to despise 
honest manual labor, and leads his parents to seek for some gen- 
teel pursuit for which he is not fitted, it is high time, in the 
interest of society, in the interest of the individual, to hang out 
the signal of danger. 

And when this pride and confidence leads the child to be 
ashamed of his father and mother, or to domineer over them, 
or to take the ordering of his ways into his own hands, it is 
altogether deplorable. Sad to say, the parent controlled by his 
children is now no uncommon type, as our high school faculties 
find. One principal has shown me note after note from parents 
reading: “Sadie does not wish to return.” “William says he 
will not go back.” “Harold does not wish to continue school.” 
“Ethel wishes to give up her studies,’ and so on, in similar 
strain. The word or the wish of the child settles the matter, so 
far as the parent is concerned. This type of parent—the one 
who refers all educational questions to the child for decision—is, 
I regret to say, on the increase. Such parents include not only 
those who have no education themselves and no realizing sense 
of the effort required for education, but also no small number 
of those who ought to know better. Perhaps this laissez faire 
attitude on the part of some parents—this breaking down of the 
best traditions of family life—is part of the price we must pay 
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for universal education; but it is, nevertheless, altogether de- 
plorable. 

Closely allied to the type of parent controlled by his children 
is what may be called the neglectful type of parent. Such parents 
never come to the school, even upon special invitation. They do 
not co-operate with the school. The pupil is left very largely to 
shift for himself. Irregular attendance and inadequate prepara- 
tion are usually the result; and irregular attendance and inade- 
quate preparation too often lead to truancy and perhaps worse. 
Sometimes it is said that parents assume this attitude because 
they are so absorbed in making a living that they have no time to 
devote to the education of their children. But this statement is 
not true of hundreds of parents who have ample leisure if they 
would only use it aright. “Many mothers,” writes one of my 
Brooklyn principals, “have telephoned me that they would like 
to come to see about their boys, but that they have so many social 
obligations they cannot afford the time. Fathers, men of promi- 
nence and education in Brooklyn, will not give the time to their 
children that they will to their automobiles and motor boats. One 
man, a prominent lawyer, truly let his son go to the dogs, rather 
than take the time to co-operate with me in saving him.” 

A variety of this passive type is the father who surrenders 
his rights and neglects his duties by turning over all direction of 
his children’s education to their mother. Perhaps this phenomenon 
is due to the fact that, as girls now generally remain longer in 
school than boys, the mother is often better educated than the 
father. Or, perhaps it is that the mother is generally more ambi- 
tious for the education of the children than is the father. What- 
ever the reason may be, nothing but bad effects can follow in any 
family, and particularly among the boys, when the children see 
that the father is indifferent to the things that pertain to their 
higher welfare. 

3ut there are worse things even than indifference in some 
fathers. There is the father who is so possessed by greed that 
he sends his child to high school only until he can obtain a job for 
him without any regard to his child’s preparation or aptitudes. 
And there is the father who actually opposes his child’s higher 
education. “One of the brightest girls,’ says the principal of a 
large high school for girls, “one of the brighest girls who gradu- 
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ated from this school met with constant discouragement at the 
hands of the father, but she persevered and is now a teacher with 
a splendid record.” Another one, now in training school, has 
been obliged often and often to study her lessons in the cellar, in 
order to flee from her father’s anger. ‘Time and time again,” 
says one principal, “the mother has come to me with words like 
these: ‘I do so want my boy to go through high school and college, 
but his father insists on putting him to work.’ ” 

But even these types of father are comparatively innocuous, 
compared with the fathers and mothers who lie about the child 
or who support the child in manifest lies. This last type of parent 
is generally a foreigner from southern or eastern Europe. He 
comes from a land where authority was to be feared or evaded. 
Deception had become a family tradition. Consequently, when 
the authority of the school is encountered, the first impulse is to 
evade the consequences by deception. It has not yet dawned on 
the poor father’s mind that in this land of freedom co-operation 
takes the place of servitude, and that to co-operate with the 
school is to benefit the child. “I recall some cases,” says a prin- 
cipal, “where the father appeared and supported the statements 
of the child as of his own knowledge, although the child, prior to 
the appearance of the father, had been stricken with remorse 
and had confessed the true state of the case. When confronted 
with this fact, the father almost invariably said that he thought 
he must support his child’s statements.’””’ When a mother writes: 
“Mary was sick,” as an excuse for absence, when Mary was, in 
reality, shopping, there is a home influence at work that is fatal 
to habits of truth and honesty. Surely it is true that many 
children are unfortunate in their parents. 

Perhaps all these types of parent might be grouped in three 
great classes—the helpful, the indifferent, and the injurious. The 
principals of the New York high schools seem to be agreed that 
the indifferent constitute the largest class, and that the helpful, 
though not so numerous as the indifferent, far exceed in number 
the injurious. 

The progress of society, the development of the individual, alike 
demand that parents on the one hand, and the school and the 
college on the other, shall co-operate in the training of the child. 
This effort at co-operation involves the performance of certain 
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duties on the part of schools and colleges, as well as on the part 
of parents. I am not attempting a treatise on the whole duty of 
parents, but there are certain duties which parents clearly owe 
to the education of their children. 

1. By precept and example, parents should inculcate respect 
for those in authority, including themselves and their children’s 
teachers. In this matter of authority we are living in a transition 
age. The time has passed, or is rapidly passing, when the disci- 
pline of the family was the discipline of fear, when the father’s 
frown made the children tremble, when physical torture was sup- 
posed to be a means of growth in grace. On the other hand, we 
have not yet fully learned the lesson, as we have not yet 
fully learned it in our political and social relations, that 
liberty must not be permitted to degenerate into license. The 
American child often assumes too much liberty, because the father 
or mother assumes too much liberty. When the child hears the 
father denounce, without knowledge, and in unmeasured terms, 
the acts and theories of his political opponents, or of his compet- 
itors in business, can it be expected that the child will speak 
respectfully about and act deferentially to his tutors? Only a 
few weeks ago I was obliged to sustain the suspension of a boy 
from a New York school for open and violent defiance of school 
authority. When the conditions were analyzed, what do you sup- 
pose was the underlying cause? Nothing but the disgraceful 
vituperation of public school teachers, which the boy had heard 
from his father’s lips. And who was this father? An officer 
holding high rank in the police force of the city—a man whose 
business it is to uphold law and order. The boy was only putting 
into practice in school his father’s opinions. As imitation is the 
strongest characteristic of youth, the child learns respect for 
authority only as he sees it inculcated and practiced at home. 

2. If the children are to imbibe a taste for culture, parents 
should lose no opportunity of having their children meet people 
of culture. Nowadays, at least in New York, the father of the 
family rarely goes to church, and so the sons learn to neglect 
that potent means of culture, the Sunday service. Nowadays, it 
is the custom in what is called good society, to exclude the children 
from table when guests are present, and so the children lose the 
chance of hearing cultured conversation with men and women 
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other than members of their own family. What a benefit to the 
young intellectual society may become! Think of the ambitions 
that were stirred in the boy, William Ewart Gladstone, by the talk 
of the statesmen and clergymen whom he met in his father’s 
dining room. Imagine the stimulus to intellectual distinction that 
came to young Benjamin Disraeli from the wits who gathered 
round the hospitable board of the author of “Curiosities of 
Literature.” 

3. The home should have its own exercises that make for 
culture, quite apart from the work of the schools. In the intense 
and strenuous life of our great urban communities, I greatly fear 
that such exercises are neglected. Family worship has fallen into 
disuse. The reading of the Bible is neglected. Reading aloud in 
the family circle is almost a thing of the past. Where, to-day, will 
you find such home training in concentration and in expression 
as De Quincy received from being required to write a summary 
every Sunday afternoon of the minister’s morning sermon? 
Where, to-day, will you find such home inculcation of a love of 
literature as came to John Ruskin from being required to read 
the English Bible from cover to cover at least once each year? 
How much more fruitful would be the reading aloud in the home 
of the Bible, Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson, Irving, 
than the mandatory study of English classics for college entrance 
examinations ? 

4. It is the duty of parents to co-operate with the school and 
college, but particularly the school, in engendering and developing 
right intellectual and moral habits in the young. Foremost among 
these I place the habit of truthfulness, in deed and in word; the 
habit of obedience to constituted authority; the habit of order, 
fixed hours, for instance for study and for play; the habit of con- 
centration, giving the whole energy to the task in hand; the habit 
of persistence—completing the job once started; and the habit 
of reflection, reviewing work in the light of general principles, 
with a view to improving it or making rules by which to avoid 
future errors. 

Take these two habits—order and concentration. From an 
examination of a large number of cases, I am well convinced 
that the cry of excessive home work, which we hear so frequently 
against the schools, is largely caused by the failure of parents 
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and of the schools to insist on these two habits. When there is a 
fixed time for study in the home, which the student must observe 
and must not exceed, he soon learns to apply his mind with 
energy, so as to accomplish his tasks within the given time. When 
there are no such restrictions, he burns the midnight oil while his 
thoughts are wandering on the mountains of vanity, probably 
injures his health, and incidentally becomes the cause of never- 
ending letters to the newspapers and foolish speechifying against 
the schools. 

It is easier for a ship’s cable to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a young man who has not acquired right intellectual and 
moral habits to take possession of his intellectual inheritance in 
college. 

Possibly in two hundred years from now, when the new science 
of Eugenics will have accomplished its perfect work, parents will 
do all these things and more also for their children. In the mean- 
time, we of the schools and colleges must not forget that we 
cannot be held blameless if parents do not do all they ought to 
do for their children, if children have not that respect for their 
parents which they ought to have, and if our students do not 
receive all the benefit they might receive from school and college. 

What are we doing to increase the respect of the American 
child for the American parent? Many a time and often I have 
seen at school exercises in the foreign quarters of New York the 
children sitting in the front seats, well dressed in American 
clothes, alert, self assured; and in the back seats or standing 
along the walls, the parents, shabbily dressed in foreign-looking 
garments, patient, retiring, over-awed. The speeches, optimistic 
always, vainglorious too often, are intended to spur the children 
on to effort. If a word is thrown to the fathers and mothers, it 
is only to admonish them to do their duty by their children. 
Them! Those fathers and mothers who have denied themselves 
food and clothes that their offspring might have that mysterious 
thing called education, which will make their children Americans. 
The itistance is extreme, but it is typical of the whole American 
attitude toward education. We spend money like water for the 
education of American boys and girls, and we provide fer teach- 
ing them everything except reverence. What we need is a revival 
of the good old doctrine: “Honor thy father and thy mother that 
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thy days may be long upon the land which the Lord, thy God, 
giveth thee.” 

Then, again, we complain, as I have been complaining just 
now, that the home life does not make for culture. Has the 
college set the right example? May we throw stones at the home, 
while the most honored dweller in our halls and groves is not the 
most finished Grecian, or the ablest mathematician, or the keenest 
devotee of science, or the most accomplished writer, but the man 
who can most insidiously curve the flying sphere or kick the foot- 
ball farthest. Is all well with us when the athlete is the hero, and 
the scholar only a “greasy grind”? May we throw stones at the 
home, when we suffer our youths to obtain degrees though they 
may forget every subject or every part of a subject they have 
studied as soon as they have passed the term examinations? De- 
pend upon it, there will continue to be that lack of culture in the 
home which we all deplore, until scholarship and culture, not the 
victories of the athletic field, are regarded in college circles as 
conferring the highest honor. 

We complain that our students come to us without habits, or 
with only imperfect habits, of obedience, truthfulness, order, con- 
centration, and reflection. Is our teaching always of the kind 
that is calculated to develop these habits? Can we develop these 
habits by the lecture system, or by interesting ourselves in the 
subject, rather than in the growth of the student? Let the college 
and the preparatory school look to their method of teaching. 

We find fault with parents who wish to make scholars out of 
boys and girls who have no gift for scholarship, lawyers and 
physicians out of those who have no talent for law and medicine. 
We blame parents because they do not understand the special 
aptitudes or even the characters of their sons and daughters. 
What have the colleges and universities done to help parents and 
to help teachers to understand character and to discover apti- 
tudes? For such guidance we might well look to the science of 
psychology. If there is any science which should enable us to 
see in the budding child the promise and potency of the developed 
nature, it is surely the science of the phenomena and laws of the 
human mind. But is psychology making researches along this all- 
important line? It busies itself nowadays only with counting the 
mental reactions to stimuli, and measuring psychic movements. 
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It has smothered itself in statistics. To-day its research work is 
of no more assistance to a parent or a teacher in determining a 
boy’s aptitudes for the proper lines of his education than is the 
so-called science of economics in teaching the government how 
to deal with the trusts. 

There is nothing so much needed in education to-day as some 
sure and certain method that will enable the teacher to advise the 
parent wisely, and the parent to determine what career in life his 
son is best fitted by nature to follow. 

Parents are guilty of sins of commission and sins of omission; 
but so are also the schools and the colleges and the universities. 
It is infinitely easier to improve the schools than to improve the 
parents. But every improvement in the schools means some 
improvement in parents, existing or prospective. Let us begin 
by improving the schools and colleges. 


MISCELLANEOUS BUSINESS. 
First Session, Friday, November 29. 


The president appointed the following temporary committees : 

On Nominations—President Thomas Fell, St. John’s College, 
Annapolis; Dr. Thomas S. Baker, Tome School for Boys; Prin- 
cipal John H. Denbigh, Morris High School, New York; Presi- 
dent Joseph Swain, Swarthmore College; Principal James Grear, 
State Normal School, Trenton, N. J. 

On Audit—Professor C. L. Thornburg, Lehigh University ; 
Thomas S. Fiske, Columbia University, N. Y. 
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FOURTH SESSION 


Saturday, November 30. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF STANLEY R. YARNALL, Treas- 
urer, in account with the 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIppLe STATES AND MARYLAND. 


DEBIT. 
To balance December 4, 1911............... $368 . 89 
To Dues for 1909-10 from 1 institution...... 5.00 
To Dues for 1910-11 from 6 institutions..... 30.00 
To Dues for 1911-12 from 177 institutions.... 885.00 
To Dues for 1912-13 from 2 institutions..... 10.00 
BOGNONE OE TR a oon cee eesecvenenes 10.97 
Repayment of Notary Fee................. 50 
————— $1,310.36 
CREDIT. 
By printing and stationery................. $580.16 
Travelling expenses and annual meeting.. 85.04 
ERE WO FI no ooo kev eiswaeess 30.00 
Ps 5 ae ciedasenecataeoeeneeah 25.00 
PD 26 + oerkwetanneenmeseneeen eens 150.00 
Public stenographer and clerk hire...... 82.50 
——— $952.70 
Balance on hand November 29, 1912.............. 357.66 
On deposit with Girard Trust Co., Phila............ 347 .66 
ree 10.00 


REPORT OF THE AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


November 29th, 1912. 
We have examined the above account and the accompanying 


vouchers, and found all to be correct as set forth, the balance 
being $357.66. 


(Signed) C. L. THORNBURG, 
THOMAS S. FISKE. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
The Executive Committee begs to report that the following 
institutions have been admitted to membership in the Association 
since the last meeting: 


The Townsend School for Girls, Newark, New Jersey. 
The Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, New York. 

The Hackensack High School, Hackensack, N. J. 

The West Philadelphia High School for Girls. 

St. John’s College, Fordham University, New York. 


The following institutions were reinstated in membership: 


The Moravian Seminary and College for Women, Beth- 


lehem, Pa. 
The Philadelphia Normal School for Girls. 


At the last meeting of the Association there was referred to 
the Executive Committee a resolution offered by Professor Virgil 
Prettyman as follows: 


Resolved, That colleges be requested to permit any one or two 
of the four history units, as defined by the Committee of Seven, 
to be offered for admission. 


The Executive Committee after discussion passed a resolution 
ever, that it would be more effective if such a subject were dis- 
in favor of such action on the part of colleges. It was felt, how- 
cussed at the meeting of the Association and a consequent pro- 
nouncement made by those definitely interested in the teaching 
of history, rather than that a notice should be sent to the colleges 
by the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee further reports that the Association 
of Teachers of Mathematics of the Middle States and Maryland, 
the History Teachers’ Association of the Middle States and Mary- 
land and the College Conference on English in the Central Atlantic 
States have joined with the Association in holding a joint meeting 
on this occasion. For further details members are referred to 
the printed program. 
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REPORT OF THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF UNI- 
FORM ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH. 


DEAN STODDARD, NEw YorK UNIvERSITY: Gentlemen, I have 
to present a report from the National Conference on Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in English. A large number of printed 
copies of this report have been made. 

We will lay those upon the table and distribute them. Since 
this report is printed, I shall not read it. But you will permit me 
to call attention to three features in it briefly. And, first, that 
the conference was unusually representative of the teaching bodies 
of the country. It consisted of representatives, as you will note, 
from the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, with Professor Neilson as chairman; from the Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Middle States 
and Maryland, Professor Child, Professor Mitchill and myself ; 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
chairman, Professor Scott, of the University of Virginia; the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
Professor Kent as chairman; the College Entrance Examination 
Board, Dr. Ferrand, chairman; Conference of New England 
Colleges on Entrance Requirements in English, Professor Cross, 
chairman; and, finally, of the College Conference on English in 
the Central Atlantic States, with Professor Arthur H. Quinn, 
as chairman, Professor Baker and Professor Sampson. The 
conference, then, consisted of eleven college professors and ten 
representatives of the high schools, as close a balance as one 
could get in a total of twenty-one. 

The second point that I would call attention to is that a great 
step has been taken in we hope a forward direction in greatly 
enlarging the choice of books which are to be read. If you 
glance through it, you will see that they are put under five main 
groups: Classics in Translation, Shakespeare, Prose Fiction, 
Essays, Biography, etc., and Poetry, and under each heading a 
great addition has been made to the number of books from which 
the choice can be made. Under the second grouping of “Study,” 
there are four groups, Drama, Poetry, Oratory, Essays. And 
there again an increase in the number has been made. 

The third point I would make, which is the main one, is, that 
a change has been made in the examination. On the last page 
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but one, you will see the outline of the examination. The exami- 
nation will be in two parts. The first part will be on grammar 
and composition, and will be a test separate from the examination 
on the books which are read, and, in part, at least, and in whole, 
if desired, on writing and expressions concerning back work, 
entirely apart from the books that were read. And the second 
examination will be in two parts, the first relating to the reading, 
which will be examined upon with general questions only, and the 
second a test on the books prescribed for study. 

In addition to that, there are a few recommendations, which 
we made. One was that the colleges that so desired might set an 
examination requiring no prescribed books. That is, we proposed 
that they should prescribe books and suggest that the students 
should read them, but not make them a special subject of study. 
And that something be done with oral English. And that schools 
should recommend a supplementary list. And that the number 
of units which should be accepted for credits in English might 
be three or four, according to the usage of the community or the 
section. 


Professor C. G. Child moved that the Association recommend 
to the colleges on its list that these requirements for 1915-1919 
be put in force for 1914. After considerable discussion the 
motion was put and declared lost. 


In the absence of the delegate, Professor Ames, the secretary 
reported that no meeting of the National Conference Committee 
on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools had been held 
since the last convention of the Association. 


The president reappointed Professor Herman V. Ames, of the 
University of Pennsylvania, as delegate of this Association to the 
National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. He also reappointed as representatives of 
the Association on the College Entrance Board: Mr. J. C. Cros- 
well, of New York; Mr. Wilson Farrand, of Newark; Mr. J. H. 
Denbigh, of New York; Mr. E. J. Goodwin, of Brooklyn, and 
Mr. J. L. Patterson, of Philadelphia. 
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NEW BUSINESS. 


On motion the president appointed a committee of five to 
discuss and report on the matter of the use of the comprehensive 
examination for graduation from the college and graduation from 
the high school: President Rush Rhees, Rochester; Professor 
Clarence G. Child, University of Pennsylvania; Mr. Wilson Far- 
rand, Newark Academy; Hon. Augustus §. Downing, First 
Assistant Commissioner of Education, New York; Principal 
Frank Rollins, Bushwick High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

President Thomas Fell, of St. John’s College, Annapolis, intro- 
duced the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the members of this Association desire to 
convey to the University of Pennsylvania, and in especial to 
Provost Smith and Vice-President Penniman, their hearty thanks 
for the generous hospitality extended to them; and to state that 
this convention has been one of the most pleasant and instructive 
that they have ever enjoyed. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS, 1912- 13° 


INSTITUTION. LOCATION. HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 


Adelphi College Berekets ansiersarcreeaers Brooklyn. N N. Y. (Clif-' 
ton Pl, St. James, 
be and Lafayette! 


WoW coancosiccitacsccet iCharles H. Levermore, Ph.D. 
Agnes Irwin School.......... Philadeighia (2011 De 
2 ee ‘Sophy Dallas Irwin. 
Albright, Colleme. «.......0.56 06000 Myerstown, Pa....... Rev. John F. Dunlap, D.D. 
Alfred University............. VANSEOU IN. Y csinsscees ‘Boothe C. Davis, Ph.D. 
Allegheny College............. Meadville, , ere ‘William H. Crawford, D.D. 
Arundell School for Girls.....! ‘Baltimore Md. (625 
Boe 2 eee |Elizabeth Maxwell Carroll. 
Asbury Park High School.....|Asbury Park, N. J...|Fzederick S. Shepherd, Ph.D. 
BONNER GOOG. ccs ccccvesves ‘Bryn Mawr, Pa......| ‘Jane L. Brownell. 
Baltimore City College........ ‘Baltimore, Md.. .|Francis A. Soper. 
Baltimore Polytechnic Institute Baltimore, Md. (311! 
Courtland St.)..... ‘William R. King, U.S.N. 
Barnard School for Boys......: New York City (721) 
St. Nicholas Av.)..; Wm. Livingston Hazen. 
Barringer High School........ Newark, N. J......../ |Wayland E. Stearns. 
Berkeley Institute............. Brooklyn, N. Y. (181 
Esnconmt Pl.) o..ce6s Henry White Callahan, Ph. D. 
Bethlehem Preparatory School.|Bethlehem, Pa.......) H. A. Foering. 
Birmingham School for Girls.. Birmingham, Pa...... A. R. Grier. 
eg Ge ee Blairstown, N. J..... John C. Sharpe. 
Blairsville College ........... Blairsville, Pa....... i'Rev. N. D. Fiscus. 
Bloomfield High Schooi.......; Bloomfield, N. J...... George Morris. 
Bordentown Military Inst..... ‘Bordentown, N. J.....Rev. Thompson H. Landon, D.D. 
Boys’ High School............ ‘Brooklyn, |}. eee .. James Sullivan, Ph.D 
Boys Hien School............ Reading, Pa.......... ‘Robert S. Birch. 
Brearley School...............! 'New York City (17 
| W. 44th St.).......| James G. Croswell. 
Bryn Mawr College...........| Bryn Mawr, Pa...... i'M. Carey Thomas Ph.D., LL.D. 
Bryn Mawr Schcol........... ‘Baltimore, Md. (Ca-' 
| thedral and Pres- 
ie | 8) ene reraeae Edith Hamilton. 
Bucknell University........... Lewisburg, Pa....... John H. Harris, D.D. 
Bushwick High School....... 379 Evergreen Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.... frank Rollins. 
Caldwell High School....... Caldwell, N. J....... Clarence E. Hedden. 
Camden High School........ Camden, N. J........Clara S. Burrough. 
Camsius College. ........000600: Bawa; IN. Yon. csie si Rev. Augustine A. Miller, S.J. 
Catholic University of America Washington, D. C.... Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D. 
Central High School.......... Philadelphia (Broad 
and Green Sts.)....'/ Robert Ellis Thompson, Ph.D., D.D. 
Central High School.......... Pittsburgh, Pa....... Edward Rynearson. 
Chester High School.......... ee eee Joseph G. Smedley. 
Chestnut Hill Academy....... Chestnut Hill, Pa....| James L. Patterson. 
Colgate University............ Hamilton, N. Y...... ‘Elmer Burritt Bryan, LL.D. 
College of the City of New) 
ME chevadanbbsakunniirndas ‘New York City...... John H. Finley, LL.D. 
College of St. Elizabeth..... ‘Convent, N. J.. \Sister Mary Pauline. 
College of St. Francis Xavier. .|New York City (30 
Bo 2.3 aa Rev. T. J. McCluskey, S.J. 
Collegiate School.............. New York City (241) 
| &. | 5 ee ‘Arthur F. Warren. 
Columbia Grammar School.... New York City (34 
[RC a) eee \Francis F. Wilson. 
Columbia High School........ Columbia, Pa...:.... Mary Y. Welsh. 


*Members are requested to send the Secretary notice of any changes to be made in this list. The only 
degrees printed are those of the doctorate, in order to ensure correct addressing. 
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INSTITUTION. | LOCATION. HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 
Columbia University iheenebenel ‘New York City.. ee | Nicholas Murray ‘Butler, LL.D. 
Cornell University............ 3 i. sare (J. G. Schurman LL.D. 
Dearborn-Morgan School..... Orange, (SL) | ree \(Miss) C. R. Clark. 
Delaware College.............| \Newark, Del......... 'George A. Harter, Ph.D. 
Dickinson College............. Carlisle, Ee Eugene A. Noble, L.H.D. 
Eastern District High School. .|Brooklyn, N.  Y.! 

| (Drigg’s Ave. and 
[ie ae Ee Nxeaiesieveael ‘William T. Vlymen, Ph.D. 
Eastern High School.......... Baltimore, Md........ | Rev. Eugene A. Noble, L.H.D. 
East Liberty Academy....... ‘Linden Ave. and 
Meade St., Pitts- 
oat, ap Me eee James C. Armstrong. 
Easton High School........... i \William A. Jones. 
East Orange High School..... \East Orange, N. J....| |Charles W. Evans. 
Emma Willard School........| i, At eee Elisa Kellas, Ph. D. 
Episcopal Academy........... ‘Philadelphia, Pa..... (William Hi. Klapp, M.D. 
Erasmus Hall High School....|Brooklyn, N. Y...... |Walter B. Gunnison. 
Ethical Culture School........ ‘New York City (Cen-' 
| tral Park W. and) 
|, HEB IED ic ccie vesavouiovors (William E. Stark. 
Franklin and Marshall Acad.../Lancaster, Pa........ te = —. 
Franklin and Marshall College. | ‘Lancaster, Pa........ ne Henry Harbaugh Apt, D.D. 
Fragletin: SCHOO! <6si0.0:6-s:0:0:0:9.0:00 \New York ee 'Friedrich Otto Koenig, J.U.B 
Friends’ Central School....... ‘Philadelphia (15th! 
| and Race Sts.).....| |W. Elmer Barrett. 
Priends’ School .........<.66:s0.0:0 60% Park Place, Balti-! 
more, MG)....scacied ‘E. C. Wilson. 
Preme Bene... 06.05 c0scsee Germantown, _Phila.; 
(Coulter St.)...... Stanley R. Yarnall. 
Friends’ Schools. o:<6 6005.00 ‘Wilmington, Del..... ~ Herschel A. Norris. 
Friends’ Select School.........| ‘Philadelphia (140 N 
2 eee Walter W. Haviland. 
Friends’ Seminary........... New York City (226) 
| 16th 2) ‘Edward B. Rawson. 
Gallaudet College............. ‘Washington, D. C....'Percival Hall. 
ZQOEEO, SCNOONS so 5:5-5:0:6:5s0:5 010-0001 George School, Pa....George A. Walton. 
Georgetown College........... ‘Washington, D. C..... ther. ‘Joseph Himmell, S.J. 
George Washington University;Washington, D. C.... Chas. Herbert Stockton, L.L.D. 
Germantown Academy........| Philadelphia (Gtn.)..' William Kershaw, Ph.D. 
Gilman Country School......|Roland Park, Md....!Edwin B. King 
Girls’ High School............ ‘Brooklyn N. Y.......! iW. L. Felter, PhD. 
Girls’ High School..........+. ‘Philadelphia (17th! 
| and Spring Garden’ 
| DOR) wsensvevecnens |J. Eugene Baker. 
Goucher College..............! pal a ‘John B. Van Meter, Ph.D. 
ee Washington, m 
| (1906 Florida ed Mr. and Mrs. Beverly R. Mason. 
Hackensack High School..... ‘Hackensack, N. J....|\George L. Bennett. 
Halsted School.........0s000| |Yonkers, N. Y....... ‘Mary. Sicard Jenkins. 
Hamiltan College. ....<.0.....6.6060- ae 3) eee 'M. Woolsey Stryker, D.D., LL.D. 
Haverford College iennwreaes mine ‘Haverford, Pa....... Isaac Sharpless, LL.D. 
Haverford School............. ‘Haverford, Pa....... \Charles S. Crossman. 
PEE IO co aia ioreinsacawareaesorera \Pottstown, Pa........ | Alfred G. Rolfe. 
(Miss) Hills’ School for Girls. 1808 Spruce St., Phila. Mrs. Elizabeth Hills Lyman. 
FIORRTE COTIERE.... occ cccccvees Geneva, MN. ¥......-- ‘Rev. Langdon C. Stewardson LL.D. 
Holman School for Girls...... Philadelphia (2209 
| Watnat St)i....05: Frances E. Oliver. 
Holton Arms School.......... Washington, D. C. f Mrs. Jessie M. Holton. 
¢ § | 3 en Miss Caroline H. Arms. 
Horace Mann School......... New York City...... Virgil Prettyman, Ph.D. 
Howard University........... Washington, D. C.... Rev. Wilbur P. Thirkield, D.D., LL.D. 
PUNE Ti reveccsccescete New York City (35 
W. 84th St.)....... \Louis Dwight Ray, Ph.D. 
Jamaica High School........ Jamaica, N. Y. City... Theodore C. Mitchill. 


Johns Hopkins University..... Baltimore, Md....... Ira Remsen, LL.D. 
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INSTITUTION. 1 LOCATION. HEAD OF INSTITUTION. 
Kent Place School............, Summit, N. J By ore Vans Mrs. Sarah Woodman Paul. 
Lafayette College.............; ‘Easton, Pa.......... Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D. 
Lansdowne High School...... ‘Lansdowne, Pa...... ‘Walter L. Philips. 
Lawrenceville School.......... ‘Lawrenceville, N. J..'S. J. McPherson, Ph.D. 
Lebanon Valley College....... \Annville, Pa......... Lawrence Keister. 
Lehigh University............. ‘S. Bethlehem, Pa.... Henry Sturgis Drinker, LL.D. 
Linden Hall Seminary........ \Lititz, i eee Rey. E. S. Hagen 
ee eee 'New York City (65. 

| BE @3d St.)........ Rev. David W. Hearn, S.J. 

McDonogh School............; ‘McDonogh, Md...... Sidney T. Moreland. 
Mackenzie School............. [Dobbs Ferry, N. Y..'Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 
(Miss) Madeira’s School...... ‘Washington, C| 


| (1330 19th St. ) curls ‘Lucy Madeira. 
Maher Preparatory School.... | Philadelphia (1325) John F, Maher. 





PEC SU) o:c00sciesc) 
Manhattan College............ New York City! 
| (Grand Boulevard) 
| and I3ist St.)...... Brother Jerome. 
Manual Training and High 
SNOMIEIOND swrersexorsvereeares mercpareine Camden, N.. J... Clara S. Burrough. 
Manual Training High School. ;Brooklyn, N. Y...... ‘Charles D. Larkins. 
Maryland State Normal School Baltimore, Md....... ‘George Washington Ward, Ph.D. 
Mercersburg Academy........ ‘Mercersburg, Pa..... ‘William Mann Irvine, Ph.D. 
Mohegan Lake School........ Mohegan, N. Y...... Henry Waters. 
|\ Albert E. Linder. 
Montclair High School....... Montclair, N. J...... H. W. Dutch. 
Montclair Academy........... Montclair, N. J......] John G. Mac Vicar. 
Moravian College and Theo- 
logical Seminary............. Bethlehem, Pa....... | Albert G. Rau, Ph.D., Dean. 
Moravian Parochial School...Bethlehem, Pa....... ‘Edward C. Roest. 
Moravian Seminary and Col- | 
lege for Wotlen....... «sees ‘Bethlehem, Pa....... (Rev. J. H. Clewell, Ph.D. 
Morris High School.......... New York City (Bos- 
| ton Road and 166th| 
| St.) wceccsseeeeeee| iJohn H. Denbigh. 
Muhlenberg College........... ‘Allentown, Pa....... Rev. John A. W. Haas, D.D. 
Newark Academy............. 'Newark, N. J......../ Wilson Farrand. 
New York University......... ‘New York oO) a 'Elmer Ellsworth Brown, LL. D. 
NOfiial CONCRE. o.cc.ccsecces. New York City) 
(Park Av. and 68th 
DORE! «Sesecess Sreresevsterseean ‘George S. Davis, Ph.D. 
Northeast Manual Training| 
SO eee ‘Philadelphia, Pa..... ‘Andrew J. Morrison, Ph.D. 
Packer Institute............ (Brooklyn, N. Y......: ‘Edward J. Goodwin, Ph.D. 
PCGGIC TMSUUE: «...0.<:0.0:0060:0:0:0: \Hightstown, N. J.... Roger W. Swetland. 
Pennington Seminary School | 
eer 'Pennington, N. J... Frank MacDaniel. 
ple de College........:6...00: iGettysburg Pa....... \W. A. Granville. 
Pennsylvania State College... .\State College, Pa.....E. E. Sparks, Ph.D. 
Perkiomen Seminary.......... ‘Pennsburg, Pa....... Rev. O. S. Kriebel. 
Philadelphia Normal School 
GMI MOM Go roses isis ecs ernie; syererarace 'Philadelphia, Pa..... J. Monroe Willard. 
Polytechnic Prep. School...... Brooklyn, N. Y. (99 
Livingston St.)....'Alvan E. Duerr. 
Princeton University.......... Princeton, N. J...... John Grier Hibben, LL.D. 
(Misses) Rayson’s School..... INew York City (164 
se. § ie Amy Rayson. 
Ridgefield Park High School.|Ridgefield Park, N.J.. Oscar E. Swanson 
Riverview ACAGEMY, «0.5 0:00:00] Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Joseph B. Bisbee. 
Rutgers College............... ‘New Brunswick, N. J. W. H. S. Demarest, D.D. 
Rutgers Preparatory School..../New Brunswick, N. J. William P. Kelly. 
IGE SOMIMALY s ..0.6c:sccccecens Bees Ne Ms iesicrd. ec ciersiee The Misses Stowe. 
i Docc kkveavesaceke New York City (553; 
West End Ave.)... Emma G. Sebring. 
St. Agnes School..........0.2 (Aney, IN. Yiesccciees Catharine Regina Seabury. 


St. Jomirs COnese......00. 60602 ‘Annapolis, Md....... Thomas Fell, LL.D. 
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. INSTITUTION. “ as 2) _ LOCATION. w | 7 HEAD OF INSTITUTION. mone 
St. John’s College, Fordham! 
SED ha cavsdwneseseuce ‘New York City..... Thomas J. McClosky. 
St. Lawrence University...... (Canton, N. Y........ Rev. Almon Gunnison, D.D., LL.D. 
St. Lake's School... 0050000 | a ree Charles Henry Strout. 


St. Paul’s School 
St. Stephen’s College.. 
Shady Side Academy 


Shippen School 


eeesese 


Sidwells’ Friends’ School 


State Model School 
Staten Island Academy 
State Normal School 


Stuyvesant High School 


Swarthmore College........... | 
Swarthmore High School 


eet ew eee 


weer neces 


Swarthmore Preparatory School 


Syracuse University... 
Temple College 


Thurston Preparatory School.. 


Tome School for Boys 
Trinity School 


eeeeee 


Union College 


eeeeesee 


University of Maryland 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 


University of Rochester 


ereteee 


Univ. of the State of N. Y.. 


Ursinus College 
Vassar College 


Washington and 


Academy 


eee eee esreresee| 


eee eee oe 


Jefferson! 
(nee emmene beetle \Washington, Pa 


.|Walter R. Marsh. 
-|Rev. William C. Rodgers, D. D. 


W. R. Crabbe, Ph.D. 


Garden City, L. I.. 
‘Annandale, N. Y.. 
‘Pittsburg, Pa. (5035 
- Castleman SD) nes 


Lancaster, Pa........ Florence Waterman. 
‘Washington, D:. €. 

| (1811 I St. N. W.)./Thomas W. Sidwell. 

(Teanten, 3. J.......- James M. Green, Ph.D., LL.D. 
(New Brighton, N. Y./Frank R. Page 

‘West Chester, Pa..../G. M. Phillips, Ph.D. 


New York City (345 


ge YY \ wears Ernest R. Von Nardroff, Ph.D. 
Swarthmore, Pa..... Joseph Swain, LL.D. 

\Swarthmore, Pa..... B. Holmes Wallace. 

Swarthmore, Pa..... Arthur H. Tomlinson. 

sacncuee, MN. ¥....0. Rev. Jas. Roscoe Day, S.T.D., LL.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa..... Rev. R. H. Conwell. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (Sha- 
fs 
Post Deposit, Md.. 
New York City (147 
| We. Oat Btw... 
\Schenectady, N. Y... 


Alice M. Thurston. 
.|Thomas S. Baker, Ph.D. 


Rev. Lawrence T. Cole, Ph. D.,D.D. 
Charles Alexander Richmond, D.D. 








Baltimore, i Bernard Carter, LL.D. 
‘Philadelphia, Pe cin is Edgar F. Smith, Sc.D., LL.D. 
Allegheny, Pa. (900 

| Lincoln Ave.)...... Samuel B. McCormick, D.D., LL.D. 
(Rochester, N. Y...... Push Rhees, LL.D 

Albany, N. ¥....000: Augustus S. Downing, Ph.D. 
‘Collegeville, Pa...... A. Edwin Keigwin, D.D. 


\Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
New York City (114th 
| St. and 7th Av.).. 


-|James M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D. 
.|Stuart H. Rowe. 
‘James N. Rule. 


i 


Washington and Jefferson Col-| 


a 
Washington College... 


bs age High School 
WE CRIB. ow ccccscccccves \Aurora, N. Y 


West Chester High School. . 


Western High School 
West High School 
West Philadelphia 

School for Girls 


eeee 


Washington, Pa 
|Chestertown, Md 
‘Waynesboro, Pa 


James D. Moffatt, D.D. 
\James W. Cain, LL.D. 
henge E. De Turck. 

Rev. Geo. Morgan Ward, D.D. 
-|R. W._Reckard. 
. .|David E. Weglein. 
|W illiam M. Bennett. 


eeeeee 
eeece! 
ereee 


ee eeeese! 


.|West Chester, Pa.. 
Baltimore, Md 
Rochester, N. Y.. 


eeeeeee 


High'47th and Walnut Sts., BS 


Westtown Boarding School.. 


William Penn High School for 


Girls 


ee eeereereence 


eeeeeoes 


Williamsport Dickinson Sem- 


inary 


Witningtin High School 


Wilson College 
Woman’s College 
Wyoming Seminary 
Yeates School........ 
Yonkers High School 


eeerese 


eee 


York Collegiate Insti*ute 
Miss Ella Gordon Stuart 


er ee ey 


eee eee 


eee eeeee 


eeeeeeee 


eeeteeee 


eeeeee 


Philadelphia, Pa...| Parke Schoch. 
.|Westtown Pa........ William F. Wickersham. 


Philadelphia (15th; 
and Wallace Sts.)../W. D. Lewis. 
Williamsport, Pa....|B. C. Conner. 


Wilmington, Del 
‘Chambersburg, Pa... 


\A. Henry Bettin. 
Anna J. McKeag. 


eres 





Frederick, Md....... Joseph H. Apple. 

Kingston, Pa........ Rev. L. L. Sprague. D.D. 
ancasier, Pa...i6 Rev. Frederic Gardiner. 
Yonkers, N. Y....... William A. Edwards. 
2, ee Rev. E. T. Jeffers, D.D., LL.D. 
|Germantown, Phila., 

| Pa, (155 W. Wal- 





nut St.) 
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DELEGATES REGISTERED, 1912. 

ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Myerstown, Pa. Rev. John F. Dunlap, President; 
Walter J. Dech, A. E. Gobble, Edgar E. Stauffer. 

ALBRIGHT PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Myerstown, Pa. W. S. Keiter, Head 
Master. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. W. A. Elliott. 

Asspury Park Hitut ScuHoor, Asbury Park, N. J. Charles S. Huff, Prin- 
cipal. 

BALDWIN ScHooL, Bryn Mawr, Pa. Jane L. Brownell, Principal; Alice 
Hill Byrne. 

BALTIMORE City CoLLece, Baltimore, Md. Percy Lewis Kaye. 

Battin HicuH Scuoo, Elisabeth, N. J. W. F. Little. 

BaYONNE HicH ScuHoot, Bayonne, N. J. Prof. Lynn E. Jennison. 

BerKELEY INstituTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. Henry White Callahan, Principal. 

BerNARDS HicuH ScHoot, Bernardsville, N. J. A. B. Yerger. 

BETHLEHEM PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa. H. A. Foering, Head 
Master; C. W. Hasek, Robert W. Kunzig, Karl Scholz. 

BINGHAMTON HicH ScHooL, Binghamton, N. Y. F. M. Garver, Principal. 

BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL FoR Girts, Birmingham, Pa. Catherine Allen, Prin- 
cipal. 

Boys’ Hicgo Scuoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Ernst Roest, James Sullivan. 

BrooKLYN PREPARATORY SCHOOL, George B. Germann. 

BUCKNELL University, Lewisburg, Pa. Thomas A. Edwards. 

BucuTILe Co.iiece, Media, Pa. Jennie Gifford, Mary E. Stockman. 

BusHwick Hicu Scuoot, Brooklyn, N. Y. Frank Rollins, Principal. 

Business Hicu Scuoot, Washington, D.C. Allan Davis, Principal. 

CampeNn HicuH Scuoot, Camden, N. J. Mrs. Mary McC. Brown, Minnie 
E. Claypoole, Alice Mason Reeve, W. M. Thayer. 

CENTRAL HicH Scnoot, Newark, N. J. Harrison E. Webb. 

CENTRAL HicH Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. John C. Bechtel, George Lewis 
Plitt, Walter Roberts. 

Cuester Hicu Scuoor, Alice Birtwell, Evelina D. Caldwell, E. T. 
Doherty, S. D. Green, Joseph G. E. Smedley, Anna N. Griffith, Caro- 
line M. Jackson, Mary L. Morrow, J. Homer Rennie. 

Cuestnut Hitt Acapemy, Chestnut Hill, Pa. J. L. Patterson, Head 
Master. 

CLAGHORNE ScHooL, Philadelphia, Pa. A. Adele Rudolph. 

CoLtcate University, Hamilton, N. Y. W. H. Crawshaw. 

COLLEGE OF THE City or NEw York, New York City. Barclay W. Brad- 
ley, Charles A. Downer, Lewis F. Mott. 

CotumBia Hicu Scuoor, Columbia, Pa. Mary Y. Welsh, Principal; 
Benjamin B. Herr, Rosa Lechner. 

Cotumria University, New York City. William H. Carpenter, Provost: 
Thomas S. Fiske, Adam Leroy Jones, Frederick P. Keppel, Nelson 
G. McCrea. 

CorNneLL University, /thaca, N. Y. G. P. Bristol, James F. Mason. 

DELAWARE COLLEGE, Newark, Del. George A. Harter, President; E. 
Conover, George E. Dutton, Frederick H. Robinson, W. Owen 
Sypherd. 
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DeLancey ScuHooi, Philadelphia, Pa. Edward D. Fitch. 

DeWirr Curnton Hicu Scuoot, New York City. Carlton A. Fooie. 

DICKINSON COLLEGE, Carlisle, Pa. Henry Dexter Learned, J. H. Morgan. 

Dickinson HiGuH Scuoor, Jersey City, N. J. Marion P. Hilliard. 

Eastern District HicH Scuoot, Brooklyn, N. Y. Anna L. Phillips. 

EASTERN HicH ScuHoot, Baltimore, Md. Ernest J. Becker, Leonora E. 
Carpenter. 

East Orance Hicu Scuoor, East Orange, N. J. Ralph E. Files, Prin- 
cipal. 

EpiscopaL ACADEMY OF PHILADELPHIA, Philadelphia, Pa. Fred J. Doo- 
little. 

Erasmus Hari Hic ScuHoor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Louis Armstrong Young. 
Young. 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL ACADEMY, Lancaster, Pa. T. G. Helm, Prin- 
cipal; A. L. Gehman, Ed. H. Heffner. 

Frienps’ Acapemy, Moorestown, N. J. William F. Overman, Principal. 

Frrenps’ Acapemy, Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. Alice C. Darnell. 

I'rrENDS’ CENTRAL ScHOOL, Philadelphia, Pa. W. E. Barrett, Principal; 
Eugene Anders, Mrs. W. E. Barrett, Bertha L. Broomell, A. Jennie 
Cornell, Anna B. Eisenhower, A. Evans, Alice Fussell, Laura N. 
Stackhouse, Guy W. Shipman, Mary H. Whitson. 

FRIENDS’ ScHoo., Baltimore, Md. Edward C. Wilson. 

Frienps’ ScHoo., Wilmington, Del. Herschel A. Norris, Principal; Caro- 
line L. Crew, Floyd P. Johnson. 

FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL, Swarthmore, Pa. George L. McCracken. 

Frienps’ Setecr Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa. Walter W. Haviland, Prin- 
cipal; Berta Hoper, Mary Anna Jones. 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE, Washington, D. C. E. A. Fay. 

GrorcE ScHooLt, George School, Pa. George A. Walton, Principal: A. 
P. D. Tobien. 

GEORGETOWN UNIverSITY, Georgetown, Washington. Charles C. Herzog, 
J. F. Quirk. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON University, Washington, D. C. H. L. Hodgkins. 

GERMANTOWN FRrRiENps’ ScHOooL, Germantown, Pa. Stanley R. Yarnall, 
Principal; H. A. Domincovich, Jane Shoemaker Jones, Emma D. 
Roberts, Anne C. Swan, Leda F. White, Helen M. Zeblen. 

GERMANTOWN HicH ScuHoor For Girts, Germantown, Pa. E. Elizabeth 
Lathrop, Mary Frothingham Prichard. 

Girts’ Hicu ScuHoot, Brooklyn, N. Y. William L. Felter. 

Girts’ Hicn Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa. J. Eugene Baker, Principal; 
Virginia Baldwin, C. Edna Bramble, Emma H. Carroll, Ethel K. G. 
Cederstrom, Ethel L. Chubb, Elizabeth F. Coffin, Clementine Dal- 
coner, Esther Davis, Clara Gilbert Dilks, Leonora W. Gibb, Emma 
Haevernick, Emma Gertrude Klein, Mary S. Lee, Mary W. May, 
Sarah P. Miller, Clara H. Morris, Emma L. Newitt, Katharine E. 
Puncheon, Alma V. Saurwalt, Amelia C. Wight, Mabel C. Wright, 
Nettie Wurster, Bertha Rosenheimer, Elise L. D. Rosenthal, Mar- 
garet Scott, F. Irene Steele, Emma L. G. Thomas, Eloise R. Tremain. 

GoucRER CoLtecr, Baltimore, Md. Eleanor C. Lord. 
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HACKENSACK HiGH Scuoot, Hackensack, N. J. George L. Bennett, Prin- 
cipal; Mrs. George L. Bennett, Carl J. Huskins. 

HAverForD CoLLeceE, Haverford, Pa. Henry Joel Cadbury, Rayner W. 
Kelsey. 

HAVERFORD SCHOOL, Haverford, Pa. Franklin A. Dakin. 

HoLtMAN ScHoo For Girts, Philadelphia, Pa. Harriet M. Brownell. 

Horace Mann HicH Scuoo.t, New York City. Virgil Prettyman, Prin- 
cipal; J. C. Brown. 

IrvinG ScHoot, New York City. Mr. and Mrs. Louis Dwight Ray. 

Jamaica HicuH Scwoot, New York City. Edward C. Chickering, Carl 
A. Krause. 

Jouns Hopxins University, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Edward F. Buchner, 
Edward H. Griffin. 

LANSDOWNE HicH ScuHoot, Lansdowne, Pa. Walter L. Philips, Principal. 

La SALLE Coitece, Philadelphia, Pa. Brother D. Edward, President; 
Brother Eugene, Brother Felician, Emilian J. Kueny, Brother F. 
Maurice. 

LenicH University, South Bethlehem, Pa. John L. Stewart, C. L. 
Thornburg. 

Lincotn HicH Scuoot, Jersey City, N. J. W. F. Enteman. 

Loyota ScHooLt, New York City. Rev. P. F. O’Gorman. 

MACKENZIE ScHoot, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Alexander Mackenzie. 

MAHER Preparatory ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa. John F. Maher, Prin- 
cipal; Carrie B. Kilgore. 

MANHATTAN CoLLece, New York City. Brother Edward, Acting Presi- 
dent; Brother Matthew. 

MANUAL TRAINING HicH ScuHoot, Brooklyn, N. Y. J. Clarence Smith. 

MANUAL TRAINING AND HicH ScuHoor, Camden, N. J. Clara S. Burrough. 

Mepia Pusiic ScHoot, Media, Pa. Nina W. Wardman. 

MERcERSBURG ACADEMY, Mercersburg, Pa. James G. Miller. 

Miss Hints’ Scuoor ror Grrts, Philadelphia, Pa. S. M. Hotchkiss, Edith 
Larue Jones, Margaret C. Lyon. 

MontcitairR AcapeMy, Montclair, N. J. Charles H. Garrison, G. H. 
Jewett, J. G. MacVicar, William H. Miller. 

Montciarr Hic ScuHoor, Montclair, N. J. E. F. Conine, Herbert W. 
Dutch, Principal; H. F. Hart, Mary Alinda Lathrop, H. J. Turner. 

MoraviIAN SEMINARY AND COLLEGE FoR WoMEN, Bethlehem, Pa. Emma 
B. Hoch, Helena M. Hoch, Albert G. Rau, C. H. Wunderling. 

MoraviAN PAROCHIAL SCHOOL, Bethlehem, Pa. Edward C. Roest, Martha 
Wunderling. 

Mount PLEASANT ACADEMY, Ossining, N. Y. Gerhard Brauner. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa. John A. W. Haas, Principal. 

Newark Acapemy, Newark, N. J. Morton I. Snyder. 

New York University, New York City. Francis Hovey Stoddard. 

NormMat COoiiece, New York City. George S. Davis, President; Edgar 
Dawson, Christabel Flood, Mary F. Higgins, C. F. Keyser, Emma 
M. Requa, Helen H. Tauzer, Evelyn Walker, Jean F. Robertson. 
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Norristown Hicu Scuoor, Norristown, Pa. A. D. Eisenhower, Prin- 
cipal; Esther L. Eisenhower, Jennie Roberts, M. J. Woodmansee. 
NortHeast Hic Scuoot, Philadelphia, Pa. George D. Fidmin, Andrew 

J. Morrison, J. I. Robb, George C. Sheetz. 

PACKER COLLEGIATE INsTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y. Edward J. Goodwin. 

Peppige Institute, Hightstown, N. J. P. H. Hertzog. 

PENNINGTON ScHOOL, Pennington, N. J. D. Montfort Melchior. 

PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa. K. J. Grimm. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, State College, Pa. Fred L. Pattee, Edwin 
Erle Sparks, J. M. Willard. 

PHILADELPHIA NorMAL ScHoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Lillian Lamborn, Mar- 
garet S. Prichard, Pauline W. Spencer, Elizabeth S. Tait, J. Monroe 
Willard. 

PHILADELPHIA ScHoot oF Pepacocy, Philadelphia, Pa. Francis Burke 
Brandt. 

PHOENIXVILLE, Pa. Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent of Schools. 

PLAINFIELD HicH ScuHoot, Plainfield, N. J. R. W. Lord, Anne Kip Miller. 

PLAINFIELD SEMINARY, Plainfield, N. J. Florella F. Clark. 

POLYTECHNIC PREPARATORY SCHOOL, Brooklyn, N. Y. Robert King Atwell, 
G. W. Marque Maier, C. P. Scobona. 

READING HicH ScuHoor ror Boys, Reading, Pa. Robert S. Birch. 

Rose PoLtytecHNic INstiTuTE, Terre Haute, Ind. Arthur S. Hathaway. 

Rutcers CoLiece, New Brunswick, N. J. Louis Bevier, Alexander Inglis. 

RuTGERS PREPARATORY SCHOOL, New Brunswick, N. J. William P. Kelly, 
Head Master; Clinton E. Risley. 

St. JouHn’s CoLtece, Annapolis, Md. Thomas Fell, President. 

SIDWELLS’ FRIENDS’ ScHooL, Washington, D. C. Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
W. Sidwell. 

SouTHERN HicH ScuHoot, Philadelphia, Pa. Wesley N. Clifford. 

State NormMat Scuoor, Trenton, N. J. Sarah R. Budd, J. M. Green, 
Principal; Sarah A. Dynes, Ruby Lee Lamb. 

State Normat Scuoot, West Chester, Pa. Sarah Burnham, F. H. 
Starkey, Wallace P. Dick, Cora E. Everett, Ella Augusta Johnson, 
Jessie W. Hargis, Grace D. McCarthy. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Pa. Joseph Swain, President; Benja- 
min F. Battin, Harold C. Goddard, Roy B. Pace. 

SwartuMoreE Hicu ScuHoo., Swarthmore, Pa. B. Holmes Wallace, Su- 
perintendent. 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. W. H. Metzler, E. C. Morris. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, New York City. Thomas H. 
Briggs, Miss Broadhurst, Frederic Ernest Farrington, Gonzales 
Lodge, J. E. Russell. 

TemPLe University, Philadelphia, Pa. Sara E. Beardslee, Laura H. 
Carnell, Hayim Fineman, A. B. Linsley, E. B. de Sauzé. 

Tome Scuoot ror Boys, Port Deposit, Md. Thomas S. Baker, C. A. 
Ewing. 

TRENTON Hicu Scuoor, Trenton, N. J. Helen P. Hutchinson. 

Union CouLiece, Schenectady, N. Y. George Dwight Kellogg. 
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University oF PEenNnsyLtvaniA, Philadelphia, Pa. M. J. Babb, G. G. 
Chambers, J. P. W. Crawford, Edwin S. Crawley, J. H. Hildebrand, 
A. C, Howland, W. E. Lingelbach, George Wm. McClelland, W. B. 
McDaniel, J. H. Penniman, A. H. Quinn. 

University oF PitrsspurGcH, Pittsburgh, Pa. S. B. Linhart. 

Ursinus CoxteceE, Collegeville, Pa. H. W. Dresser, W. A. Kline, George 
Leslie Omwake, Arthur Vogl, George Handy Wailes, Calvin D. Yost. 

Vassar CoLiece, Poughkeepsic, N. Y. Julia Patton. 

WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, Md. James W. Cain, President. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, Collingswood, N. J. 

WELLs CoLLecE, Aurora, N. Y. William L. Corbin. 

West CHESTER HicH Scuooi, West Chester, Pa. Jos. A. Davis, Addison 
L. Jones. 

WESTERN HicH ScuHoo., Baltimore, Md. Grace I. Gill, David E. Weglein. 

West PHILADELPHIA HicH ScHoo., Philadelphia, Pa. Mary C. Burchinal, 
Mabel Cheyney, Maude B. Hansche, Margaret R. Kollock, Anne 
Linton, Elizabeth Linton, L. M. Otis, Blanche D. Price, Carolyn W. 
Stretch, Mary V. Shea. 

Westtown Scuoo., Westtown, Pa. Thomas K. Brown, Elizabeth L. 
Cary, Annie B. Gidley, Anna Hartshorne, Marian W. Masters, Ger- 
trude Rhoads. 

Witu1am Penn Hicu Scuoor, Philadelphia, Pa. Agnes H. Long, Olive 
Long, A. C. Beitler, Gertrude D. Board, Martha J. Boyd, Laura H. 
Cadwallader, Mary L. Doheny, Annie Dunster, Jessie C. Evans, G. 
M. Fairlamb, Annie A. Gendell, Harriet T. Haynes, Anna Marie 
Heller, Lizzie S. James, Marie A. Kirchner, R. Munhall, W. D. 
Lewis, Principal; Henrietta C. Leypoldt, M. L. Root, Jonathan T. 
Rorer, Mary Weldon Stewart, Harriet W. Sheppard, Elizabeth H. 
Wood. 

WIiLtiaMs COLLEGE, Williamstown, Mass. Frederick C. Ferry. 

WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON SEMINARY, Williamsport, Pa. B. C. Conner, 
President. 

WitmincTon HicH ScuHoot, Wilmington, Del. A. Henry Berlin, Emma 
Beck, Elizabeth D. Hoopes, E. W. Kernan, Alice Mercer, Elizabeth 
J. Patton, Nellie L. Sawin, Nora Stuart. 

Witson CoLiece, Chambersburg, Pa. Nancy J. Criswell, Nancy E. Scott. 

Wyomine Seminary, Kingston, Pa. L. L. Sprague. 

YorK CouLeciaTE INstituTE, York, Pa. E. T. Jeffers. 

J. Henry Bartiett, Tuckerton, N. J. 

Witu1am M. Denison, State Inspector of High Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Avusustus S. Downinc, First Assistant Commissioner of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Amos H. FLAKE, Superintendent of Schools, Collingswood, N. J. 

James S. Huatr, Secretary Philadelphia Public Education Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. D. Kocu, State Inspector of Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Wittiam H. Maxwett, Superintendent of Schools, New York City. 

A. B. Merepit, Assistant Commissioner of Education, Trenton, N. J. 

CuHarRLES F. WHEELocK, Albany, N. Y. 








